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SIDELIGHTS 


Install Loud Speakers 

Want Broadminded Teachers 
Assigned Parking Lots 
Police Give Red Tags 











A Washington high school has just 
installed a loud speaker system, costing 
approximately $300 which was presented 
by the new graduati class. 

Some class, eh? could surely use 
something like this. Then Mr. Masters would 
not have to say, ''Can you hear me up 
there?” 

—— 


A recent report from a California high 
school disclosed the fact that pupils pre- 
fer teachers who are broad-minded, who 

wander from the subject, and who give 
no homework or spring sudden tests. 
Of course, those are just general char- 
acteristics which are well liked. One 
particular_individual likes a teacher who 
passes out gum and theater passes. 

Who wouldn't want a teacher like that? 
The problem is to try and find one with all 
of these characteristics. 


faculty and students at Topeka, 
school are assigned park- 
Any pupil - 
ace obtains a card of 
permission from the 
returns it with his par@mts 
Then he is assigned to a numb 
manent parking place. 
Not a bed idea, what do you think? 
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Enrollment Hits New Peak | 


As Second Semeste 


Assembly Halli! Schedule 
To Be Changed; Dual 
Lunch Period To Ease 
Cafeteria Rush 


The second semester of the current 
school year began today with a record 
enrollment at Central High. The in- 
coming freshman class of 472 exceeds 
the recent graduating class by 120. The 
huge influx of freshies tops all previous 
terms and has occasioned several faculty 
headaches (no, not the ones you were 
hoping for). 

Miss Nora Jones, assistant principal. 
has been “burning the midnight oil” all 
this week revising the assembly hall 
schedule. In addition, the crowds in the 
cafeteria have swelled to. such propor- 
tions that it is likely there will have to 
be two separate lunch periods beginning 
the middle of next week in order to ac- 
commodate the ravenous appetites. of 
Centralites. So you guys with a passion 
for pudding better lose no time getting 
a drag with the dolls of the cafeteria 
staff. (Names in the Vocational Direc- 
tor’s office. Telephone numbers in the 
desk of the editor of Central High News. 
Trv and get ’em.) 

Getting back to the unpleasant sub- 
ject of freshies, they're so thick (mind 

we didn’t say dumb) in the cor- 
ridors riods that several let- 


Awa 
A statement recently issued by Sciio- 
lastic Magazine calls attention: to the 
closing holastic Awards. En- 
tries in the arts and crafts and creative 
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ters have already ched the edi] 
desk from haughty and: indignant ser 
pronaetn’ that it’s bad enough to ‘} 
“ eshies in the hair without ] 
pe them under foot. 
he -worst part about these fre J 
according to our complaining corres 
ents, is that they’re already str | 
around the halls as though thew | 
seasoned Centralites. (1f_ ther 
thing that gets under a Senior 
it’s that unbecoming quality cal 
nity in a freshman.) 

Of course, if you’re a fresh 
reading this, we want you to + #j 
sured that we’re only kidding. J 
suave sophomores lord it over ° 
invite you to report the slur to th ! 
We shall at once recommend J 
offending sophomores be sighted jj 
tinguished service and a gener jj 
bon of red and white (editor's 
freshies: that’s Central High’ 
be placed on his locker. 

Seriously, though, freshies, 
come you to Central High. As} ‘a 
John L. Harrison said in his} 
address the other day, “you hi} 
into a significant new highwa J] i 
life.’ The only advice wed 1 
—and this, only on behalf of “9 
mentioned outraged Seniors—/ 
don't get the idea you're strea’ 
go in for any reckless speed” 
corridors. We can readily v 
and sympathize with your imp? 
sophomores and seniors are / 
dash to Latin class, but *) 


Pep OF a] 
A group of boys met \” 
in the College gym and org 
organization. Officers wer: 
work. was begun at once 
constitution. 
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“Holing Through” 


An Editorial 


DOZEN engineers and a 
larger number of workmen 
stood in a hole dug in bedrock 160 
feet below the surface of the East 
River in New York Harbor. For 
two years, like human moles, they 
had been burrowing a tunnel two 
thirds of a mile long from a point 
on the Bronx mainland, under Bronx Kills, Ran- 
dall’s Island, and Little Hell Gate, to Ward’s Island. 
A shorter tunnel had been dug backward from 
Ward’s Island to meet the main one right under 
Randall’s Island. As navigators of the air or water 
can strike a fixed destination with uncanny ac- 
curacy, so these engineers, boring blindly through 
the bowels of the earth by intricate mathematical 
calculations, had brought the two tunnel heads 
toward each other until only a blank wall of rock 
ten feet thick stood between. 

In the rock face they had drilled 38 holes in a 
great circle with pie-shaped lines running in to- 
ward the center. In the holes they planted 150 
pounds of dynamite ten feet deep, with high ex- 
plosive caps connected by electric wires to a switch 
box 1,000 feet back. By elevators and a small elec- 
tric train the men arrived at this point. Word was 
flashed back that the blasters were ready. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Sanitation in charge of 
engineering stood at the shooting box and pulled 
the switch. As the current struck the charges al- 
most instantaneously a series of muffled roars came 
in quick succession—delayed explosions to prevent 
the whole mass of rock from being blown up at 
ence. In the space of a few seconds a tremendous 
surgical operation occurred. As neatly as though 
a knife had cut it, huge V-shaped chunks of stone 
fell back into the tunnel, thrusting the crushed 





rock inward, and the dynamite ate its way through 
the last barrier. Can you imagine the cheers ef 
that little group of “mud-hogs”? They had “holed 
through”! 

This tunnel is an essential link in a $28,000,000 
sewage treatment project for New York City. 
Roughly 10 feet, 6 inches in diameter, it will be 
3% feet wide when lined with concrete. Through 
it will pour 400,000,000 gallons a day, disposing of 
one fifth of the sewage of Greater New York, and 
relieving the Hell Gate region of a bad unsanitary 
condition which has existed for years. 

The men who dug that tunnel had two rewards 
far greater than their modest salaries. They had 
triumphantly completed a long, hard, and compli- 
cated job. And they did it, not for personal gain 
or glory, but for the thrill of a well-planned work 
and the welfare of the people of their great city. 
This is the only kind of work that really counts— 
work that gives a sense of creative accomplish- 
ment and has a social value bigger than ourselves. 
If you want to attain happiness in your life career, 
the best recipe, as the late Justice Holmes said, is 
“to put all one’s powers to a great end—to hammer 
out as compact and- solid a piece of work as one 
can, to try to make it first rate, and to leave it 
unadvertised.” 

We are entering a new semester—for many stu- 
dents the last one in their high school life. We 
cannot wish you anything better in this home 
stretch than to find in your classroom projects, 
your library and laboratory research, your extra- 
curricular activities, or your community efforts, 
two or three jobs that challenge all your powers of 
thinking, persistence, and cooperation. And when 
you come to the last heart-breaking obstacle, lift 
your head, pull the switch, and hole through! 
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A Story by 
Walter D. Edmonds 


E sawed the last cut on the 
last tree and sat down side 
by side on the log. John got 


out a wad of Happy Days, when he 
saw that I was lighting my pipe, and 
stowed it away in his right cheek. 
His eye was taking in the river val- 
ley, with the canal beyond. Some 
plover were calling down the river, 
but he did not hear them. And then 
just as I was getting back my wind, 
he swung his eye round at me. 

“Say,” said he, “did I ever tell you 
about my Uncle Ben?” 


I 


My Uncle Ben Meekum was kind 
of a dingy old coot. They say in his 
early days he was a pretty fast kind 
of a spark; but when I first remember 
him he’d married Aunt Em, and the 
two of them made just about the 
most respectable kind of home life a 
woman could want. Uncle Ben would 
load his boat, and him and Henry 
Plat, who done his driving, would 
get the old boat along with the aid 
of Ben’s mules; but inside the boat 
the old lady ruled the roost. 

It was kind of hard on a man, after 
he’d run a boat to suit his own no- 
tions for forty years, to have the bad 
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The CRUISE of the CASHALOT 


luck to get married to Aunt Em. You 
couldn’t spit out of the window or 
knock out your pipe on top of the 
stove, and she used to make him and 
Henry, who was bothered with soft 
feet, wash ’em every night before they 
come to supper. It was a pitiful sight 
to see them two old coots setting and 
easing their toes into a basin. Every 
time he felt the touch of water, 
Henry’d say he was going to get loose 
and leave, but Uncle Ben’d beg him 
to stay. 

“You can go ashore and get drunk, 
Henry,” he’d say; “but I can’t hardly 
swaller without the old girl’s looking 
to see what I got in my teeth. Watter,” 
he’d say, “has so saturated my in- 
wards that another drop will just 
about make me sick.” 

But Henry’d never have gone off 
and left him. Them two had been 
boating it together ever since Uncle 
Ben’d got his boat, and Henry was 
just as scared of Aunt Em as Uncle 
Ben was. If he’d have left, he’d have 
been scared clean crazy of her com- 
ing after him. 

I don’t say Aunt Em was a bad 
woman; but she was too big to live 
in a boat. She’d always been in heavy 
flesh and her blood pressure generally 
kept going up on her. Quick-tem- 
pered. And she could have taken on 
both of them old men at once, if she’d 
been a-mind to; and she probably did 
when she got restive. 

You see she belonged to my family, 
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“And sure enough, there was 
the whale stretched out on 
the boat, looking Uncle Ben 
right in the eye where he 
stood steering.” 








and Uncle Ben only got in by marry- 
ing her. His name was Meekum, and 
he had to take about everything that 
was coming to him. 

He used to talk to Pa about it and 
ask what a man had ought to do, and 
Pa’d tell him: “Strop her up and if 
that don’t work use the hone.” But 
Uncle Ben’d shake his head and say 
Pa was a young man, and then give 
Pa some of his own early history until 
he’d start off home with active ideas. 
But the minute the old lady’d get her 
eye on him, he’d lose his nerve. 

It went on that way till the time 
Uncle Ben busted loose in New York 
and made a deal. She’d put all the 
money he used to keep on the boat in a 
bank in Boonville in her own name, 
because Uncle Ben couldn’t read nor 
write, and she took the money the 
boat earned off of him as quick as it 
come in. 

Well, sir, Uncle Ben did bust loose, 
and this is the way it happened: 


II 


The spring of the year him and 
Henry had loaded up their boat with 
ice at Forestport and picked the old 
girl up at Boonville, where they spent 
the winter in her mother’s house, and 
started off for New York. 

They made a regulation haul to Al- 
bany and left their mules in the round 
barn and got into a tow on the Swift- 
sure and had the ride down the Hud- 
son. All the way Uncle Ben kept 
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considering what he’d get to haul 
back. Fertilizer would have made 
him a good haul, and he thought the 
trip to New Jersey after it might be 
pleasant. But Aunt Em wouldn’t con- 
sider it. She said it would make the 
boat smell too strong. 

She took a lot of pride in that boat 
even if it was Uncle Ben’s. She’d 
had it painted up a good bright yellow 
with a white trim, and she had the 
cabin fixed up dainty with curtains 
at the windows and the best gerani- 
ums on the Erie. She was a good 
hand to cook and keep house, and the 
best meals I ever ate I ate right there. 
She could make a pie to bring the 
watter to a man’s eyes. And it did 
look nice. It was all painted blue in- 
side, with the cupboards white and 
the stove black and the pans always 
hanging in the same place. She had 
a little brass clock, too, that struck 
the hours with a bell. It didn’t keep 
very good time, always being slow; 
but the way she polished it you would 
have thought it had come from the 
factory in the morning mail. 

The boat’s name was Louisa and 
you can see it laying in that set-back 
below Hawkinsville to-day, what’s 
left of it. 

So the old lady’d said there’d be no 
fertilizer, and Uncle Ben had to agree. 
Him and Henry had had it all figured 
out, but Henry was riding on one of 
the other boats most of the time and 
so Uncle Ben got to New York with- 
out knowing what he was going to 
haul back. 

Well, they tied up in the East River 
docks the same as usual waiting for 
a calmer day to get the boat across 
the harbor and they hadn’t more than 
got to the Swiftsure office to pay off 
before the clerk handed Uncle Ben 
a letter for Aunt Em. Uncle Ben was 
an ignorant old bezabor when it come 
to civilized ideas. Pa used to say he’d 
been born with just as much sense as 
anybody else, but that he’d lost prog- 
ress since then. When the clerk ex- 
plained who the letter was for, Uncle 
Ben paid off, and him and Henry 
went back to the boat. 

Uncle Ben walked right up the gang 
and down into the cabin. Getting a 
letter that way made him feel im- 
portant. 

“Wipe your feet,” says Aunt Em. 

“Here’s a letter, Em,” says Uncle 
Ben. 

“For me?” she asked, and Uncle 
Ben says, “Yes, sir.” 

She dropped the potato she had 
commenced peeling into the wrong 
pan and grabbed that paper. It took 
her just a minute to figure it all out, 
and she turned kind of pale. 

“Ma’s sick,” she says. “I got to get 
right home. It says that she’s real 
sick again with sugar diabetes.” 

“T don’t wonder,” says Henry from 


the door, “the way she eats it with 
her coffee.” 

But Aunt Em didn’t notice it. She 
was all dithery. 

“T got to start right out,” she says. 

“And me unload this ice into the 
river?” asks Uncle Ben. 

“You danged fool,” she says. “Do 
you think your cheap mules can get 
me home in time? Poor ma, with such 
a son-in-law. It’s a lucky thing she’s 
got a daughter.” 

“Well,” says Uncle Ben, “if you 
want to beat out the Louisa you'll 
have to take a train of cars.” 

And that’s what she done. She got 
out her old satchel and her hat and 
she put off with them for the station 
as tight as she could make it. 

“You come right home the minute 
you’ve got rid of that ice,” she says. 

“Yes, Em,” says Uncle Ben. 

“And you make Henry mop out the 
floor every other day and don’t you 
set down after eating till you’ve done 
the dishes. And don’t you dast to 
use that new china set.” 

“No, Em,” says Uncle Ben. 

“And you put the money in the box 
when you get paid, and don’t you 
touch a penny.” 

And then the train took her off. 


III 


There ain’t anybody to tell to-day 
how Uncle Ben commenced getting 
drunk, except only Henry Plat, and 
he wasn’t very reliable that afternoon, 
and he’s dead now. But he kept set- 
ting a pretty good pace right along 
till they got back to the boat. Any- 
how, they got back, Uncle Ben hug- 
ging up a great big demijohn under 
each arm, and saying what an awful 
thing the sugar diabetes was for an 
old lady to have, and they took the 
ice across the harbor, and it was the 
first time in ten years Uncle Ben 
hadn’t got sick making the voyage. 
He stood on the cabin set-back hold- 
ing the sweep, with his shirt unbut- 
toned and the spray slopping against 
his wishbone; and every time a gull 
hollered he’d look up against the sun. 
And Henry Plat, he lay on his stum- 
mick looking at Uncle Ben’s nose and 
whiskers, full of admiration. 

Well, sir, they unloaded that ice and 
they took a tow back to the East 
River dock, and halfway across they 
seen a lot of boats rowing to beat the 
nation and right ahead of them the 
scaredest whale that ever got mixed 
in the traffic of New York. There was 
a lot in the papers after, how that 
whale got into the city anyhow, and 
they had pictures of it, and a picture 
of Uncle Ben a-standing on the 
Louisa, holding a cap in his hand and 
looking modest. After it was all over 
Uncle Ben had bought him a second- 
hand skipper’s hat in a slopshop and 
let on how he’d been around the Horn 
in his early manhood. 


But what happened wa: that that 
whale seen the old Louisa betting her 
stummick on the waves and I guess 
he thought she was wmother whale. 

Uncle Ben seen her coming and 
yelled at Henry to look and tell him 


what in Crimus was coming and 
Henry looked and just hollered. 
Uncle Ben was always quick in a 
tight situation and he grabbed his 
horn and let out a good one on it, 
but the whale run up alongside of 
him and squirted the boat with 
watter and blood and Uncle Ben 
lost his temper and grabbed his 
boat hook and jammed it against the 
whale to keep her off and stuck her 
right in the eye. I guess the old brute 
was pretty near exhausted because it 
just raised a fin and died right there. 

Well, the other boats come up, and 
the men in them claimed the whale 
was theirs; but Uncle Ben had his 
boat hook well set in the brute’s eye 
and he wouldn’t listen. He made a 
great impression and they laughed 
and asked one another what they 
would do with a whale anyhow, and 
pretty soon they asked Uncle Ben 
would he buy out their share. And 
he smacked his hand on his wallet 
and fishes out the money, and what 
with counting and the motion of the 
waves and Henry Plat he had only 
just enough left to pay for a tow up 
the river and get his mules out of the 
barn in Albany. 


IV 

When they got back to the dock 
again and the watter got calm, Henry 
Plat got up and commenced taking 
notice. 

“What,” he says, “are you going to 
do with that whale, Ben?” And then 
he remarks, “How Em’s going to make 
you squeak when she finds out what 
you’ve spent your money on!” 

But Uncie Ben was too likkered up 
for solid thought. 

“Shut up, you poor bezabor,” he 
says. “Em hasn’t got nothing to say 
about this whale.” 

“No,” says Henry, “I guess not.” 

Well, right then a lot of reporters 
come aboard and they begun asking 
questions. Uncle Ben got him his 
hat with gold braid and a shiny visor 
and had his picture took. And just 
after the whole of them had left, along 
comes a boat with a chesty bung in 
uniform that comes aboard and wants 
to know how long Uncle Ben aims to 
keep his property in New York har- 
bor. Well, Uncle Ben gives him some 
drinks and says he’ll get it out of the 


way pretty quick and salivates him 


handsome, and that was that. 


But he still had Henry Plat to talk ° 


to before he could get any rest. 
“What am I going to do with it? 
What am I going to do?” And right 
there he got his idea. “Why,” he says, 
(Continued on page 24) 
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- How You Begin a Novel 


By Walter D. Edmonds 


HAVE just finished writing a 

novel about the Mohawk Valley 

during the Revolutionary War, 
and I feel a little as if I had caught 
a big fish. 

Fishing and writing are alike, and 
there are two ways of doing both. 
You can equip your- 
self for the first of the 
season with waders, a 
Leonard rod and En- 
glish creel, a Hardy 
reel, -eighteen-foot 
leaders with the 
opaque and invisible finish invented 
by Mr. Hewitt, and fifty-seven varie- 
ties of dry and wet flies; you can use 
them according to scientifically estab- 
lished facts of water and weather, and 
test the light with a camera gauge, 
and kill the resultant fish with a 
“priest,” and know that you are doing 
the sport as the sport ought to be 
done; or you can take your rod and 
line and reel and basket and put on 
sneakers and get wet, if you really 
want to, and eat scrambled eggs for 
supper. That is the way I fish, but I 
enjoy it twice as much, and I flatter 
myself I know more of what the 
stream is doing than if my conscience 
were loaded down with paraphernalia. 
It is also a little the way I write. 

I suspect that the true historians 
who may have got this far have al- 
ready made a neat little note in the 
margin, “scrambled eggs.” I don’t 
care. I am not writing history about 
known figures like Alexander Hamil- 
ton; I am trying in my books to give 
the story, from their point of view, 
of plain ordinary people. 

So, when I set out to write about 
the Revolution in upstate New York, 
I was not thinking of Washington, 
or Schuyler, or Arnold, or Gates, but 
of people who were trying to bring 
up families, who were getting old or 
getting married; and as I began re- 
freshing my knowledge of events with 
known historians I became more and 
more surprised to see how little I 
could find out about the ordinary 
man and woman. 

With my usual optimism I made a 
start at writing with what I had gath- 
ered together, for I thought I knew 
a good deal about the subject any- 
way. And I went ahead for a hun- 
dred and fifty pages quite easily. But 
then one morning, on reading what I 
had done, I was dismayed to find that 
I was producing the regular historical 
Tomance, with all the trappings of 
horseback rides and uniforms. The 
whole state lay beneath my eyes, and 
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the imaginary characters were can- 
tering here and there across the map 
with the rapidity of 1936 Ford V-8’s. 
In other words, New York State in 
1776 was turning out to be almost ex- 
actly as Robert W. Chambers had 
described it. (I admire Mr. Chambers’ 
work very much; 
sYy there have been few 
ga writers who knew 
their subjects or who 
could document their 
writing more _thor- 
oughly than he. Yet 
he was writing for the modern maga- 
zine reader who wants his action 
fast.) I saw, then, not only that my 
imitation of him was a description of 
impossible events and deeds, but that 
the characters I was setting forth 
simply were not real people. 

I threw away my pages and did 
some more reading. Within six 
months I made another start, with an 
entirely fresh set of characters. This 
time, however, I reread my work 
when the pages totaled one hundred. 
And, though I liked them better, I 
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still found an element of spurious- 
ness. At least the people, again, did 
not seem flesh and blood. I went back 
to reading; and from time to time— 
to keep my hand in, as it were (and 
possibly I hoped to find I had done 
enough research)—I would take an- 
other crack at writing. 

I am not going to catalogue the 
false starts. I saved all but the first, 
because each successive one contained 
more useful material. (When I fin- 
ished the book, three years after, these 
false starts totaled nearly eight hun- 
dred pages!) But I am merely men- 
tioning them to show how an histori- 
cal novelist like myself blunders until 
he hits upon what seems to him the 
right solution. 

For as I read I went further and 
further from accepted sources. I be- 
gan to read the earlier histories 
(which in many events, by light of 
modern research, are known to. be in- 
accurate). These histories are such 
works as Simm’s Frontiersmen of New 
York, and his Trappers of New York; 
Stone’s Life of Joseph Brant; Los- 
sing’s Field Book of the Revolution. 

In these books we find the historian 
ambling about the country taking 
down the reminiscences of the sur- 
vivors of the war or their children. 
Naturally they were inaccurate in 
many cases about who killed whom. 
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but they were talking about real peo- 
ple. They were telling about things, 
too, that had the ring of truth. For 
instance, I learned how to make those 
drinks, “flip” and “kill-devil”; I knew 
how the party slept after a husking 
bee; I got lists of valuation of crops, 
and of local taxes; I learned a little 
about Colonel Alden’s notions of 
spelling and what Dr. Petry charged 
for healing a scalped head; I learned 
that Joseph Mayall “was remarkably 
well calculated” to open a pioneer 
farm, and that Herkimer’s leg was 
buried prematurely and dug up and 
placed in the coffin; I found out how 
long it took to ride from Stone Arabia 
to German Flats, and the number of 
buildings burned in Schoharie; I 
learned how men were flogged, water 
taken from birch trees, stockings 
woven, what people ate for supper, 
why dogs howled after an Indian raid, 
what the inside of a prosperous house 
looked like and the colors kitchen 
beams were painted, what the cur- 
rency looked like with each new issue 
by a hopeful Congress, how pigs were 
raised, and who lived in which settle- 
ments. 

These were the things that people 
remembered. I started from them, 
and from as much of the lives of the 
real people and their way of living 
as I could work in. I realized that I 
was no longer writing about a war 
and nations, but about my own com- 
munity and countryside, in years 
when deer might be scarce as they 
are to-day, and when the drought 
hurt the crops just as it did two years 
ago. I began to have an extraordi- 
nary awareness of the present being 
1776. Real people began taking their 
places in my novel, and the main 
points of their lives made a far bet- 
ter story than I could have fashioned 
out of my imagination. I began to 
feel that I was writing history, not in 
the scholarly sense, but in the sense 
that every reasonably conscientious 
reporter is writing history. 

The broad aspects of the war dis- 
appeared. I abandoned all ambition 
of describing Saratoga and framed 
my picture with the boundaries of 
Tryon County, going outside’ its 
bounds only as one of my characters 
was taken out of it. In such a scene 
I began to find that it was necessary 
to learn what the weather was like on 
a certain day, for the sense of ac- 
tuality was so overwhelming that I 
could not merely imagine it. I had to 
know. This often presented problems, 
but more often I found the weather in 
the journal of an officer. For instance, 
in a small campaign describing the 
demolition of the Onondaga towns, 
Captain Thomas Machin must have 
felt the cold, for he mentions the 
snow in April. Again, in May, 1781, 

(Concluded on page 29) 


WALTER D. 
EDMONDS 


ALTER D. EDMONDS is the 
author of that book, Drums 
Along the Mohawk, which made its 
start as the Book-of-the-Month se- 
lection last August and has been 
climbing the best-seller list ever 
since. As of January, six months 
later, it holds second place, giving 
way only to the record-breaking Gone 
with the Wind. We can’t think of an 
instance before this when the two 
top places have been held so firmly 
by historical novels—and both about 
our own American scene. One rea- 
son why both of these books are so 
very real to us who are the inheritors 
of the results of the conflicts they 
have brought to life, is the fact that 
the author in each case has written 
about the part of our country he 
grew up in, knows, and understands. 
Walter Edmonds has given us four 
novels and one book of short stories 
—and all of them about the up-state 
New York country he was raised in. 
He was born in Boonville (1903)—a 
small town lying on the Black River 
Canal, and has spent nearly every 
summer of his life since then on the 
family farm listening to the stories 
told him* by farmers, lumbermen, and 
homesick old boatmen about the 
fabulous but vanished days of the 
great Erie Canal and its heroes. If 
you have read his first novel, Rome 
Haul, or have seen it in its dramatized 
version as The Farmer Takes a Wife 
on the stage or in the movies, you'll 
have a notion why he found the vig- 





-orous times and people of the past 


century so fascinating. 

When Edmonds graduated from 
Harvard in 1926 he had already pub- 
lished a short story. It was the first 
story he had submitted to Professor 
Copeland (known to every Harvard 
man as the famous “Copey” who has 





inspired many an _ undergraduate 
writer). It was about the Erie Canal, 
and Professor Copeland himself sub- 
mitted it to Scribner’s, which bought 
it. A few years later it was Ellery 
Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, who had faith in the then 
unknown Edmonds and got him to 
write Rome Haul. Edmonds says 
that Mr. Sedgwick called him down 
to Boston in November and wanted 
the book in March. He got it, and 
it was a great success. That was in 
1929. After it came The Big Barn 
and Erie Water and about forty short 
stories published in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Scribner’s, the At- 
lantic Monthly, the Dial, and Mc- 
Call’s. 

Incidentally one of the finest chap- 
ters in Drums Along the Mohawk 
appeared originally as a short story 
last year in the Saturday Evening 
Post. It was called “Escape from the 
Mine,” and was awarded first prize 
for the best short story of the year 
by the O. Henry Memorial Committee. 
(You'll find it in the 1936 volume of 
the O. Henry Memorial Award Prize 
Stories.) It is the story of the Tory 
storekeeper, John Wolff, and what 
happened to him in Newgate Prison 
in Connecticut during the Revolu- 
tion. We tried very hard to get per- 
mission to reprint it in Scholastic, 
but were unable to. The next best 
thing is to urge you to find it in the 
novel and read it there. You'll be 
wanting to read Drums Along the 
Mohawk anyway for the picture it 
gives of the part played by the people 
of New York’s Mohawk Valley from 
the time hostilities started in 1775 up 
to the time of peace in 1784. The 
book is crowded with people—im- 
aginary ones like Gil Martin and his 
wife Magdelana who are just starting 
out to clear lands and raise crops in 
the wilderness, with Mrs. McKlennar 
and the Weavers and the Martins; 
and also with real people from his- 
tory like Demooth and Dr. Petry and 
General Herkimer, whose handful. of 
men fought off the British and Indians 
at the famous battle of Oriskany. 

Walter Edmonds is married and has 
a small son and daughter. They live 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the 
winter time, but as surely as the sea- 
sons turn, summer finds them back 
in Boonville. Edmonds’ favorite oc- 
cupation, besides fishing and shooting 
and pottering about the farm, is lis- 
tening to other people’s conversations. 
He remembers Copey’s advice that 
the best thing for writers to do is to 
read and write and listen to people. 
Edmonds says: “Each new book and 
each new story finds me with the 
same ‘do’s’ and ‘don’ts’ in mind and 
each time I go through exactly the 
same arduous, ridiculous struggle to 
get the story clearly set down.” 
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Who’s Who in Never-Never Land 


Are John Doe, Jack Robinson and Mr. 
Punch Creatures of Our Imagination? 


that our dreams are better than 

our waking hours, our fiction 
than our daily lives, and our imagina- 
tion superior to reality. This arises, 
shall we say, from the existence with- 
in each of us of a sort of imprisoned 
super-self, conscious of a better world 
than the one about us. Only in our 
higher moments—in the thrill of dan- 
ger, in the flush of creative effort, in 
the benevolence of Christmas—do we 
enter for a brief space within it. But 
we carry round, in much that we do 
and say, certain vestiges of this bet- 
ter world, like the poet’s trailing 
clouds of glory. 

Nor is there any better instance of 
this than in our intercourse with the 
queer set of imaginary persons whom 
we have created out of next to noth- 
ing to be the companions of our pil- 
grimage. I am not thinking here of 
the characters of fiction, the people 
“out of a book.” Such people as 
Huckleberry Finn and Mr. Pickwick 
and Sherlock Holmes belong else- 
where. The people I mean were never 
in a book or, if they were, escaped 
from it so long ago and so completely 
that all trace of their origin was lost, 
and they entered upon a life of their 
own. 

I am thinking, in other words, of 
such persons as Davy Jones, and Jack 
Robinson, of Punch and Judy, John 
Doe and Richard Roe, and John Bull 
and Uncle Sam. All these are real 
enough and all carry with them the 
queer imprint of our super-self in be- 
longing to a better world than that of 
our daily walk. 

Of many of them the origin is utter- 
ly lost, of others it can be traced back 
a certain distance and then disap- 
pears; of others, again, it is quite 
traceable as a matter of scholarship 
but quite unknown to those who daily 
deal with its descendant. Who, for 
example, was Jack Robinson? Except 
for the fact that his name became a 
symbol for rapid speech, and that 
things happen before we can say Jack 
Robinson, we know nothing of the 
man. He apparently has a French 
cousin called Jean de Nivelle, known 
not for his own sake but for his dog, 
“qui s’enfuie quand on I’appelle.” But 
that is all we know of him, unless he 
is one of the trio “Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson,” otherwise familiarly 
known as “Tom, Dick and Harry.” 

But look at Punch and Judy, whose 
origin. we know absolutely. What a 
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By Stephen Leacock 


STEPHEN LEACOCK is far from an 
imaginary person. He is a solid Cana- 
dian who teaches Economics at McGill 
University in Montreal and writes de- 
lightful books on the side, ranging from 
serious biographies on Mark Twain and 
Charles Dickens to the Nonsense Novels 
he is so famous for. Indeed, imagina- 
tive, entertaining, versatile, serious, and 
funny are the words for Mr. Leacock. 
This article, under the title “Imaginary 
Persons,” will appear as a chapter in 
his forthcoming book, Funny Pieces. 
For a biographical sketch of him, see 
Scholastic, Vol. 25, No. 14 (Canadian 
Number). 





grim tragedy of human history is re- 
flected here! This queer jocular 
Punch, who fights with Judy in his 
little showbox, wicked without know- 
ing it, all agrin with malice, which 
seems somehow to run the gamut of 
emotion and turn to merriment! Who 
is this? This is—save the mark!—Pon- 
tius Pilate, come down from a sacred 
miracle play of the Middle Ages, and 
the Judy with him is Judas Iscariot. 
What a commentary on the story of 
mankind, in which the most tragic 
chapter of human history is turned to 
the laughter of country clowns! It is 
like the “hoc est corpus” of the Sac- 
rament, which slowly passed into 
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“hocus-pocus.” Yet the real signifi- 
cance of Punch is that in the course 
of time even the greatest of our sor- 
rows takes on the soft coloring of 
retrospect, that in the long run human 
happiness wins out over human suf- 
fering. It must be so or our lot would 
be too hard to bear. We are com- 
pelled, as it were, to “laugh it off.” 

Oddly enough, Punch and Judy, as 
they passed down the decades of his- 
tory, picked up other accessory char- 
acters not part of the original miracle 
play. The baby which they throw 
about originated in the change of 
Judy’s sex from that of Judaeus, 
though it may have an irreverent ori- 
gin of its own. The dog Toby seems 
straight out of the infernal pit—he 
may be Tobias, son of Tobit, of the 
Apocrypha. Another character who 
came into the Punch story much later 
is Jack Ketch, a sort of imaginary or 
generalized hangman. The English 
Punch and Judy picture books put 
him in on the last page, carrying his 
portable gibbet, with the legend, “In 
the end Jack Ketch comes to hang 
Punch.” His face is concealed, after 
the correct fashion of the executioners 
of his time. As a matter of fact, Jack 
Ketch once existed as the “headsman” 
of King Charles II’s and King James 
II’s reign. Apparently he was a very 
poor one. Macaulay tells of his be- 
heading the unhappy Duke of Mon- 
mouth on Tower Hill in 1685. “Mon- 
mouth,” he writes, “accosted John 
Ketch, the executioner, a wretch who 
had already butchered many brave 
and noble victims, and whose name 
during a century and a half has been 
vulgarly given to all those who have 
succeeded him in his odious office. 
‘Here,’ said the Duke, ‘are six guineas 
for you. Do not hack me as you did 
my Lord Russell.’” After which Mac- 
aulay describes the hideous scene of 
butchery that followed as Ketch 
hacked away with blow after blow at 
his wretched victim. 

Out of all this has come our Mr. 
Punch, chastened somehow of all 
wickedness, a genial character whom 
we know as well as ourselves: “as 
pleased as Punch,” we say, or “as 
proud as Punch”—using him as what 
the mathematicians call a “frame of 
reference.” 

Punch thus represents a full and 
elaborate record. Other imaginary 
people are often connected only with 
a single attribute or a single perform- 
ance. Thus Davy Jones has no other 
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function except to keep a “locker” 
to which drowned sailors go. His 
name is really “Duffy” Jones—“duffy” 
being a Negro word for ghost. He is 
the ghost of Jones—that is to say, of 
Jonah of the Old Testament, whose 
nautical experiences are well known. 
His pious origin is paralleled in the 
nautical sphere by that of “Mother 
Carey” (Mater Cara), whose chickens 
are the stormy petrels. Very different 
is “Mother Goose” of the nursery 
rhymes, who was actually a Mrs. 
Goose and kept a little shop and sold 
nursery books in bygone Boston. But 
who is Gilroy who had the kite? Peo- 
ple of fairly ripe age will recall how 
frequently, about fifty years ago, 
we used to talk of things being 
“knocked as high as Gilroy’s kite.” 
I never heard of anyone investi- 
gating who Gilroy was. But I think 
I can guess it—or, as Sherlock 
Holmes would say, “deduce” it. 
When the first suspension bridge 
was to be built over the Niagara 
Gorge, a prize was offered for the 
first kite to be successfully flown 
to carry a string across. Something 
tells me that must have been Gil- 
roy’s kite. 

But the two prize winners among 
imaginary people are the famous 
characters John Doe and Richard 
Roe. I defy anyone to find out their 
origin. It is easy enough to trace 
them back for five or six hundred 
years. That’s nothing. But what 
were they before that? They grew 
to maturity—or rather, like Pallas, 
they leaped into full size—in the 
law courts of the Middle Ages. 
They appear as imaginary people 
used as legal fictions where real 
people could not be cited. This was 
chiefly in the case of claims against 
owners of land. 

The Middle Ages—and indeed En- 
gland until quite modern times—had 
a great regard for the sanctity of 
property in land. To disturb it was 
taboo. In an age before scientific 
record and documentation, possession 
was everything—‘“nine points of the 
law,” as the old phrase had it. Hence 
the common law courts in England 
could not directly entertain suits for 
ejecting a man in actual possession. 
What was done was this. The claim- 
ant to the land conveyed all his rights 
to his good friend John Doe. In early 
times he was not restricted to John 
Doe; there was a rival person called, 
rather transparently, “Thomas Good- 
title.” But he was offensively obvious 
and dropped out. John Doe, as soon 
as he got his communication (which 
in reality he never did, but the law 
acted for him), then got out a writ 
against a man called Richard Roe on 
the ground that Roe was keeping him 
by force out of his property. Here 
again there was a mediaeval alterna- 


tive in “William Styles in Newbury 
in the County of Berks,” but Heaven 
knows how he ever got in, and he 
proved too explicit to survive. Hence 
John Doe and Richard Roe got the 
whole field and kept it for centuries. 

The writ that Doe swore out against 
Roe accused him of terrible things— 
namely, that he had “with force of 
arms, that is to say, with swords and 
staves and knives, entered into the 
said tenement with the appurtenances 
and ejected the said John out of his 
said tenement and other wrongs him 
did.” This bloodthirsty accusation 
passed harmless off Richard Roe’s ac- 
customed hide. He answered, without 
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heat, that while he himself had no 
concern with the property, he was 
aware that such and such a person 
(naming the man in possession) was 
actually sitting on it and suggested 
calling him into court to say what he 
knew. This did the trick and the suit 
for ejectment went right ahead with- 
out needing John and Richard. In 
any case they had other things to do. 
They were always busy, having picked 
up a variety of odd functions. For 
example, they supplied bail for debt- 
ors, and the like. The old law did not 
allow a man to put up money to bail 
himself; but John Doe could put it up 
for him, so he gave it to John Doe 
first. This “common bail” naturally 
proved very often ineffective and led 
to the demand for “special bail” which 
Doe couldn’t give, having no special 
existence. 

Poor Doe and Roe came to an end, 
as far as England is concerned, with 
sweeping law reforms of 1852. Eject- 
ment suits were made by a direct 
process; their other uses were termi- 
nated, and Doe and Roe expired by 
act of Parliament. The lawyers of the 


London Inns, who had made a harvesi 
from them for centuries, celebrated 
their demise with banquets, toasts, 
and witty memorial verses. One such 
runs: 

Now Doe and Roe, ’tis grief to tell, 

For law’s reform you die, 
And as I bid you both farewell 
A tear bedims my eye... 
on which follows an “Old Lang Syne” 
chorus. 

I understand that Doe and Roe, 
however, survive in the United States, 
or in some of the states, where they 
still keep one of their earlier English 
activities. Their names are used in 
the pursuit of criminals whom they 
are supposed to have assisted. 
Thus, in trying to arrest the im- 
aginary John Doe, the law appre- 
hends the real criminal—or fails to 
do. But of this I speak with no cer- 
tainty, being (very fortunately) 
unacquainted with American crim- 
inal law. 

Equally conspicuous among im- 
aginary people are those who stand 
for a whole nation at a time, such 
as, most triumphantly, John Bull 
and Uncle Sam. No other two na- 
tions have so successfully embodied 
themselves in abstraction as have 
the British and the American. Be- 
side these heroes, such creations as 
John Chinaman, Fritz, and so 
forth, are hopelessly vague, and 
others, like Jack Canuck, feeble 
and ineffective. But John Bull and 
Uncle Sam actually live and 
breathe. Oddly enough, John Bull 
originally came out of an eight- 
eenth-century book, long forgot- 
ten. He stepped so far out of it, 
and the book was forgotten se 
completely, that his existence has 
nothing further to do with it. We see 
the same thing happening to-day to 
Sherlock Holmes, who has been “gen- 
eralized” far beyond his creator's 
pages. People in distant countries 
talk of him who never read a word 
of him. So with John Bull; he has 
from the eighteenth century his appe- 
tite, his rolled-up boots, his costume 
of a country squire in a market town 
—and with that he carries forward 
from generation to generation. 

Uncle Sam had a more complicated 
crigin. His actual name was taken 
out of the letters U. S., which arose 
with the independence of the United 
States. The anagram, or joke, or 
whatever you call it, must have oc- 
curred not to any one person only, 
as often narrated, but to hundreds— 
it is so obvious. But the character 
was not properly created till the 
“Comic Yankee” had been worked out 
on the stage (where Uncle Sam got 
his clothes) and exploited by Major 
Jack Dowling and such chroniclers. 

Once created, Uncle Sam went 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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OWARD the end of the 
year 1811, a memorable 

; period for us, the good 
Gavrila Gavrilovich R—— was 
living on his estate of Nenara- 
dovo. He was celebrated through- 
out the district for his hospital- 
ity and kindheartedness. The 
neighbors were constantly visit- 
ing him: some to eat and drink; 
some to play “Boston” at five 
copecks with his wife, Praskovya 
Petrovna; and some to look at 
their daughter, Marya Gavri- 
lovna, a pale, slender girl of 
seventeen. She was considered 
wealthy, and many desired her for 
themselves or for their sons. 

Marya Gavrilovna had been 
brought up on French novels, and 
consequently was in love. The 
object of her choice was a poor 
sub-lieutenant, who was then on 
leave of absence in his village. It 
need scarcely be mentioned that 
the young man returned her pas- 
sion with equal ardor, and that 
the parents of his beloved one, 
observing their mutual inclina- 
tion, forbade their daughter to 
think of him, and gave him a 
worse reception than if he were 
a retired assessor. 

Our lovers corresponded with 
each other and daily saw each other 
alone in the little pine wood or near 
the old chapel. There they ex- 
changed vows of eternal love, 
lamented their cruel fate, and formed 
various plans. Corresponding and 
conversing in this way, they arrived 
quite naturally at the following con- 
clusion: If we cannot exist without 
each other, and the will of hard- 
hearted parents stands in the way of 
cur happiness, why cannot we do 
without their consent? 

Marya Gavrilovna hesitated for a 
long time, and many plans for elope- 
ment were rejected. At last she con- 
sented: on the appointed day she 
was not to take supper, but was to 
retire to her room under the pretext 
of a headache. Her maid was in the 
plot; they were both to go into the 
garden by the back stairs, and be- 
hind the garden, they would find ready 
a sledge, into which they were to get, 
then drive straight to the church of 
Zhadrino, a village above five versts 
from Nenaradovo, where Vladimir 
would be waiting for them. 

On the eve of the decisive day, 
Marya Gavrilovna did not sleep the 
whole night; she packed and tied up 
her linen and other articles of ap- 
parel, wrote a long letter to a sen- 
timental young lady, a friend of hers, 





The Snowstorm 


A Tale 


By Alexander Pushkin 


(Translation by T. Keane) 





(Doubleday Doran) 
Drawing by Boris Artzybasheff from “Kirdy” 


and another to her parents. She 
took leave of them in the most touch- 
ing terms, urged the invincible strength 
of passion as an excuse for the step 
she was taking, and wound up with 
the assurance that she would consider 
it the happiest moment of her life 
when she should be allowed to throw 
herself at the feet of her dear parents. 

After having sealed both letters 
with a Tula seal, upon which were 
engraved two flaming hearts with a 
suitable inscription, she threw herself 
upon her bed just before daybreak, 
and dozed off: but even then she was 
constantly being awakened by terrible 
dreams. At last she arose, paler than 
usual, and with an unfeigned head- 
ache. Her father and mother ob- 
served her uneasiness; their tender 
solicitude and incessant inquiries: 
“What is the matter with you Masha? 
Are you ill, Masha?” cut her to the 
heart. She tried to reassure them 
and to appear cheerful, but in vain. 

Supper was served; her heart began 
to beat violently. In a trembling voice 
she declared that she did not want any 
supper, and then took leave of her 
father and mother. They kissed her 
and blessed her as usual, and she could 
hardly restrain herself from weeping. 

Outside a snowstorm was raging; 
the wind howled, the shutters shook 


everything 
seemed to her to portend mis- 
fortune. 

Soon all was quiet 


and_ rattled, and 


in the 
house: everyone was_ asleep. 
Masha wrapped herself in a 
shawl, put on a warm cloak, took 
her box in her hand, and went 
down the back staircase. Her 
maid followed her with two 
bundles. They descended into 
the garden. The snowstorm had 
not subsided; the wind blew in 
their faces, as if trying to stop the 
young criminal. With difficulty 
they reached the end of the 
garden. On the road a sledge 
awaited them. The chilled horses 
would not keep still; Vladimir’s 
coachman, Teryoshka, was walk- 
ing up and down in front of them 
trying to restrain their impa- 
tience. He helped the young lady 
and her maid into the sledge, 
stowed away the box and the 
bundles, seized the reins, and the 
horses dashed off. 
* * 7 

All day long Vladimir had 
_ been driving about. In the morn- 
* ing he paid a visit to the priest 

of Zhadrino, and having come to 

an agreement with him after a 

great deal of difficulty, he then 
set out to seek for witnesses among 
the neighboring landowners. The 
first to whom he presented himself, a 
retired cornet about forty years old, 
whose name was Dravin, consented 
with pleasure. The adventure, he 
declared, reminded him of his young 
days and his pranks in the Hussars. 
He persuaded Vladimir to stay to 
dinner with -him, and assured him 
that he would have no difficulty in 
finding the other two witnesses. And, 
indeed, immediately after dinner, ap- 
peared the surveyor Schmidt, wear- 
ing mustaches and spurs, and the son 
of the captain of police, a lad of six- 
teen, who had recently entered the 
Uhlans. They not only accepted 
Vladimir’s proposal, but even vowed 
that they were ready to sacrifice their 
lives for him. Vladimir embraced 
them with rapture, and returned home 
to get everything ready. 

It had been dark for some time. 
He dispatched his faithful Teryoshka 
to Nenaradovo with his troika and 
with detailed instructions, ordered 
for himself the one-horse sleigh and 
set out alone, without any coachman, ~ 
for Zhadrino, where Marya Gavri- 
lovna was due to arrive in about a 
couple of hours. He knew the road 
well, and it was only a twenty-min- 
ute ride. 






But Vladimir scarcely found himself on 
the open road, when the wind rose and 
such a snowstorm came on that he could 
see nothing. In one minute the road was 
completely hidden; the landscape dis- 
appeared in a thick yellow fog, through 
which fell white flakes of snow; earth 
and sky merged into one. Vladimir 
found himself off the road, and tried 
vainly to get back to it. His horse went 
on at random, and at every moment 
climbed into a snowdrift or sank into 
a hole, so that the sledge kept turning 
over. Vladimir’s one effort was not to 
lose the right direction. But it seemed 
to him that more than half an hour had 
already passed, and he had not yet 
reached the Zhadrino wood. Another 
ten minutes elapsed—still no wood was 
to be seen. Vladimir drove across a field 
intersected by deep ravines. The snow- 
storm did not abate, the sky did not be- 
come any clearer. The horse began to 
grow tired, and the sweat rolled from 
Vladimir in great drops, in spite of the 
fact that he was constantly being half- 
buried in the snow. 

At last something dark appeared in 
the distance. Vladimir directed his 
course toward it. On drawing near, he 
perceived that it was a wood. “Thank 
Heaven!” he thought, “I am not far off 
now.” 

Gradually the trees began to get 
sparser, and Vladimir emerged from the 
forest; but Zhadrino was not to be seen. 
It must now have been about midnight. 
Tears gushed from his eyes; he drove on 
at random. Meanwhile the storm had 
subsided, the clouds dispersed, and be- 
fore him lay a level plain covered with 
a white undulating carpet. The night 
was tolerably clear. He saw, not 
far off, a little village, consisting of 
four or five houses. Vladimir drove 
toward it. At the first cottage he 
jumped out of the sledge, ran to the 
window and began to knock. After a 
few minutes, the wooden shutter was 
raised, and an old man thrust out his 
gray beard. 

“What do you want?” 

“Is Zhadrino far from here?” 

“Not far; about ten versts.” 

At this reply Vladimir clutched his 
hair and stood motionless, like a man 
condemned to death. 

“Listen, old man,” said he: “can you 
find any horses to take me to Zhadrino?” 

“How should we have such things as 
horses?” replied the peasant. 

“Can I at least get a guide? 
pay him whatever he asks.” 

“Wait,” said the old man, closing the 
shutter; “I will send my son out to you; 
he will direct you.” 

The door creaked: a lad came out 
with a cudgel and led the way, now 
pointing out the road, now searching for 
it among the snow drifts. The cocks 
were crowing, and it was already light 
when they reached Zhadrino. The church 
was locked. Vladimir paid the guide and 
drove into the priest’s courtyard. His 
troika was not there. What news 
awaited him! .. 

But let us return to the worthy pro- 
prietors of Nenaradovo, and see what is 
happening there. 

Nothing. 


I will 
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The old people awoke and went into 
the parlor, Gavrila Gavrilevich in a 
night-cap and flannel doublet, Praskovya 
Petrovna in a wadded dressing-gown. 
The samovar was brought in, and Gavrila 
Gavrilovich sent a servant to ask Marya 
Gavrilovna how she was and how she 
had passed the night. The servant re- 
turned, saying that the young lady had 
not slept very well, but that she felt 
better now, and that she would come 
down presently into the parlor. And in- 
deed, the door opened and Marya 
Gavrilovna entered the room and 
wished her father and mother good 
morning. 

The day passed happily enough, but 
in the night Masha was taken ill. They 
sent to town for a doctor. He arrived 
in the evening and found the sick girl 
delirious. A violent fever ensued, and 
for two weeks the poor patient hovered 
on the brink of the grave. 

Nobody in the house knew anything 


ALEXANDER 
PUSHKIN 


The great 
poet and 
story-teller, 
whom Rus- 
sians_ consid- 
er their first 
genius, died 
one hundred 
years ago this 
month. 





intended elopement. The 


about her 
letters written the evening before had 
been burnt; and her maid, dreading the 
wrath of her master, had not whispered 


a word about it to anybody. The priest, 
the retired cornet, the mustached sur- 
veyor, and the little Uhlan were dis- 


creet, and not without reason. Tery- 
oshka, the coachman, never uttered 
one word too much about it, even 


when he was drunk. Thus’ the secret 
was kept by more than half-a-dozen 
conspirators. 

But Marya Gavrilovna herself divulged 
her secret during her delirious ravings. 
Her words were so disconnected, how- 
ever, that her mother, who never left 
her bedside, could only understand from 
them that her daughter was deeply in 
love with Vladimir Nikolayevich, and 
that probably love was the cause of her 
illness. 

In the meantime the young lady began 
to recover. Vladimir had not been seen 
for a long time in the house of Gavrila 
Gavrilovich. He was afraid of the usual 
reception. It was resolved to send and 
announce to him an unexpected piece of 
good news: the consent of Marya’s par- 
ents to his marriage with their daughter. 
But what was the astonishment of the 
proprietor of Nenaradovo, when, in reply 
to their invitation, they received from 
him a ‘half-insane letter. He informed 
them that he would never set foot in 
their house again, and begged them to 
forget an unhappy creature whose only 
hope was death. A few days afterwards 


they heard that Vladimir had joined the 
army again. This was in the year 1812. 

Another misfortune fell upon her: 
Gavrila Gavrilovich died, leaving her 
the heiress to all his property. But the 
inheritance did not console her; she 
shared sincerely the grief of poor Pras- 
kovya Petrovna, vowing that she would 
never leave her. They both quitted 
Nenaradovo, the scene of so many sad 
recollections, and went to live on another 
estate. 

Suitors crowded round the charming 
heiress, but she gave not the slightest 
hope to any of them. Her mother some- 
times exhorted her to make a choice; 
but Marya Gavrilovna shook her head 
and became pensive. Vladimir no longer 
existed: he had died in Moscow on the 
eve of the entry of the French. His 
memory seemed to be held sacred by 
Masha; at least she treasured up every- 
thing that could remind her of him: 
books that he had once read, his draw- 
ings, his music, and verses that he had 
copied out for her. 

Meanwhile the war had ended glor- 
iously. Our regiments returned from 
abroad, and the people went out to meet 
them. Unforgettable time! Time of 
glory and enthusiasm! How the Russian 
heart throbbed at the word “Father- 
land!” How sweet were the tears of 
reunion! With what unanimity did we 
mingle feelings of national pride with 
love for the Czar! 

We have already said that, in spite 
of her coldness, Marya Gavrilovna was, 
as before, surrounded by suitors. But 
all had to withdraw when the wounded 
Colonel Burmin of the Hussars, with the 
Order of St. George in his button-hole, 
and with an “interesting pallor,” as the 
young ladies of the neighborhood ob- 
served, appeared at the manor. He was 
about twenty-six years of age. He had 
obtained leave of absence to visit his 
estate, which was near that of Marya 
Gavrilovna. Marya bestowed special 
attention upon him. Burmin was in- 
deed a very charming young man. He 
had the sort of mind which pleases 
women: decorous and keen, without any 
pretensions, and inclined to carefree 
mockery. His behavior toward Marya 
Gavrilovna was simple and frank, but 
whatever she said or did, both his soul 
and his eyes followed her. 

But more than everything else—more 
than his tenderness, more than his agree- 
able conversation, more than his inter- 
esting pallor, more than his arm in a 
sling—the silence of the young Hussar 
excited her curiosity and imagination. 
She could not but confess that he pleased 
her very much; probably he, too, with 
his intelligence and experience, had 
already observed that she singled him 
out; how was it then that she had not 
yet seen him at her feet or heard his 
declaration? What restrained him? 
Was it timidity, or pride, or the coquetry 
of a crafty ladies’ man? It was a puzzle 
to her. After long reflection, she came 
to the conclusion that timidity alone was 
the cause of it, and she resolved to en- 
courage him by greater attention and, 
if circumstances should render it neces 
sary, even by an exhibition of tender- 
ness. Her strategy had the desired suc- 
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cess; at least Burmin fell into such a 
revery, and his black eyes rested with 
such fire upon her, that the decisive 
moment seemed close at hand. The 
neighbors spoke about the marriage as 
if it were a settled matter, and the good 
Praskovya Petrovna rejoiced that her 
daughter had at last found a worthy 
suitor. 

On one occasion the old lady was sit- 
ting alone in the parlor, playing patience, 
when Burmin entered the room and im- 


Burmin: “I have been married four 
years, and I do not know who my wife 
is, or where she is, or whether I shall 
ever see her again!” 

“What are you saying?” exclaimed 
Marya Gavrilovna. “How very strange! 
Continue: I will relate to you after- 
wards. . . . But continue, I beg of you.” 

“At the beginning of the year 1812,” 
said Burmin, “I was hastening to Vilna, 
where my regiment was stationed. Ar- 
riving late one evening at one of the 


““This way! this way!’ cried several 
voices. 

“I ordered the driver to proceed. 

“In the name of Heaven, where have 
you been loitering?’ somebody said to 
me. ‘The bride has fainted away; the 
priest does not know what to do, and 
we were just getting ready to go back. 
Get out as quickly as you can.’ 

“I got out of the sledge without say- 
ing a word, and went into the church, 
which was feebly lit up by two or three 
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“She is in the garden,” 
replied the old lady, “go 
out to her, and I will wait 
here for you.” 

Burmin went, and the 
old lady made the sign of 
the cross and_ thought: 
“Perhaps the business will 
be settled today!” 

Burmin found Marya 
Gavrilovna near the pond, 
under a willow-tree, with 
a book in her hands, and 
in a white dress: a veri- 
table heroine of a novel. 
After the first few ques- 
tions, Marya Gavrilovna 
purposely allowed the con- 
versation to drop, thereby 
increasing their mutual 
embarrassment, from which 
there was no possible way 
of escape except only by a 
sudden and decisive decla- 
ration. 

And that is what hap- 
pened: Burmin, feeling the 
difficulty of his position, 
declared that he had long 
sought an opportunity to 
open his heart to her, and 
requested a moment’s at- 
tentions. Marya Gavrilovna 
closed her book and cast 
down her eyes, as a sign 
of consent. 

“I love you,” said Bur- 


min: “I love you passion- | 


ately.” 
Marya Gavrilovna 
blushed and lowered her 


inquired for Marya Gavri- 


post-stations, I ordered the horses to be 


ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 
(1799-1837) 


HE one hundredth anniversary of the death of Alexander 

Pushkin, Russia’s greatest poet, is being commemorated this 
month. It was on February 10, 1837, that Pushkin was killed 
in a duel, at the age of thirty-eight. In him Russia lost not only 
its foremost poet, but the man who fathered its literature and 
shaped the literary language of the nation. 


tapers. 


Pushkin’s father’s family was one of the oldest of the Russian 
gentry. His mother was the granddaughter of an Ethiopian gen- 
eral who had been ennobled by Peter the Great. (Pushkin 
himself was always very proud of his strain of Negro blood.) 
His troubles began with the publication of an Ode to Liberty, 
for which he was exiled to the seuth of Russia. It was at this 
time that he first read the poetry of Lord Byron, which influ- 
enced his writing for the rest of his short life. For one reason 
and another Pushkin spent all his years under the surveillance 
of the government, although the new €zar chose to overlook 
Pushkin’s obvious connection with the Revolt of 1825 and prom- 
ised to become the poet’s patron and protector. In 1831 Push- 
kin married a young and dazzling girl with whom he spent a 
half dozen unhappy years before his untimely death. None of 
these vicissitudes, however, kept him from writing. 

Today he is best known for his poetry—for Eugene Onegin 
and the Golden Cockerel and Boris Godunov among many others. 
(It is interesting to know that the story of the Golden Cockerel 
was derived from a chapter in Washington Irving’s Alhambra 
and that Rimsky-Korsakov used both the Golden Cockerel and 
Boris Godunov as librettos for two of his grand operas.) In his 
last years Pushkin turned to prose and wrote the Tales of Belkin, 
The Captain’s Daughter, The Queen of Spades, and many others. 
Although Pushkin is the despair of translators, who say that 
very little of the original gets through in the process, we hope 
you'll get some of the feeling of this great writer in the accom- 


A young girl was sitting on a 


bench in a dark corner of 
the church; another girl 
was rubbing her temples. 

““Thank God!” said the 
latter, ‘you have come at 
last. ' You have almost 
killed the young lady.’ 

“The old priest advanced 
toward me, and said: 

““Do you wish me to be- 
gin?’ 

“Begin, begin, father,’ I 
replied, absently. 

“The young girl was 
raised up. She seemed to 
me not at all bad-look- 
ing. . . . Impelled by an 
incomprehensible, unpar- 
donable levity, I placed my- 
self by her side in front 
of the pulpit; the priest 
hurried on; three men and 
a maid supported the bride 
and only occupied them- 
selves with her. We were 
married. 

“Kiss each other!’ said 
the witnesses to us. 

“My wife turned her pale 
face toward me. I was 
about to kiss her, when she 
exclaimed: ‘Oh! it is not 
he! it is not he!’ and fell 
in a swoon. 

“The witnesses gazed at 
me in alarm. I turned 
round and left the church 
without the least  hin- 
drance, flung myself into 
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head still further. “But 

there remains a_ painful 

duty for me to perform—to reveal to 
you a terrible secret which will place 
between us an insurmountable bar- 
ar 

“That barrier has always existed,” in- 
terrupted Marya Gavrilovna hastily: “I 
could never be your wife.” 

“I know,” replied he calmly: “I know 
that you once loved, but death and three 
years of mourning... . Dear, kind Marya 
Gavrilovna, do not try to deprive me of 
my last consolation: the thought that 
you would have consented to make me 
happy, if...” 

“Don’t speak, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
speak. You torture me.” 

“Yes, I know, I feel that you would 
have been mine, but—I am the most 
miserable creature under the sun—I am 
already married!” 

Marya Gavrilovna looked at him in 
astonishment. 

“I am already married,’ continued 


panying story. 


got ready as quickly as possible, when 
suddenly a terrible snowstorm came on, 
and the postmaster and drivers advised 
me to wait till it had passed over. I 
followed their advice, but an unaccount- 
able uneasiness took possession of me: 
it seemed as if someone were pushing 
me forward. Meanwhile the snowstorm 
did not subside; I could endure it no 
longer, and again ordering out the 
horses, I started off at the height of the 
storm. The driver drove past the place 
where we should have come out upon 
the road, and so we found ourselves in 
an unknown part of the country... . 
The storm did not abate; I saw a light 
in the distance, and I ordered the driver 
to proceed toward it. We reached a vil- 
lage; in the wooden church there was a 
light. The church was open. Outside 
the fence stood several sledges, and 
people were passing in and out through 
the porch. 


the kibitka and _ cried: 
‘Drive off!’” 
“My God!” exclaimed 


Marya Gavrilovna. “And do 
you not know what became 
of your poor wife?” 

“I do not know,” replied Burmin; 
“neither do I know the name of the vil- 
lage where I was married nor the post- 
station where I set out from. At that 
time I attached so little importance to 
my wicked prank, that on leaving the 
church, I feel asleep, and did not awake 
till the next morning after reaching the 
third station. I have no hope of ever 
discovering the woman upon whom I 
played such a cruel joke, and who is 
now so cruelly avenged.” 

“My God, my God!” cried Marya 
Gavrilovna, seizing him by the hand; 
“then it was you! And you do not 
recognize me?” 

Burmin blenched—and threw himself 
at her feet. 

Reprinted from The Works of Alexan- 
der Pushkin, edited by Avrahm Yarmo- 


linsky, by permission of Random House, 
publishers. 
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JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


evenings in Nashville, Tennes- 

see, to talk about poetry and 
philosophy. One autumn they began 
to show their own verse to each other 
for criticism, and so many good poems 
proved to be among them, that they 
decided to print them in a poetry 
magazine of their own. Luckily, some 
business men of the community, as 
is most unusual, were glad to help 
them with cash. The first issue of 
The Fugitive was published in April, 
1922. Soon the “Fugitives” grew to 
more than seven. However, the 
group remained rather exclusive, the 
poets being drawn mostly from this 
Southern community. Some were 
undergraduates at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Nashville. John Crowe 
Ransom, the oldest, and generally 
considered the early leader, was a 
teacher in the college. 

Since the magazine ceased publica- 
tion in December, 1925, the Fugitive 
group has become increasingly in- 
fluential. These men still meet to- 
gether to talk things over. It is prob- 
ably the most important literary 
group in the history of the South and 
promises to be in future years com- 
parable to the Concord group (Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Alcott). Known as the 
Agrarian-Distributists, they have 
brought out two books of essays, I'll 
Take My Stand, and Who Owns 
America?, in which they criticize the 
present trend of America toward be- 
coming a nation of industrial em- 
ployees. They wish people to have 
not only security, but an opportunity 
to live according to the cultural tra- 
ditions of their own regions. Among 
the most distinguished poets and 
critics contributing to American 
literature today are such members of 
this group as Robert Penn Warren, 
Allan Tate, and John Crowe Ransom. 

Mr. Ransom was born in 1888, in 
Pulaski, Tennessee. Upon his gradu- 
ation from Vanderbilt at the age of 
twenty-one, he attended Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, with a Rhodes 
scholarship. He had taught for three 
years at Vanderbilt when the United 
States entered the World War; he 
served as a first lieutenant in the 
Field Artillery until 1919. After one 
summer’s teaching in the Summer 
Art School, France, he returned to 
the faculty at Vanderbilt, where he 
now teaches. Several years ago, hon- 
ored with a Guggenheim fellowship 


y ven friends met on frequent 
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for creative writing abroad, he lec- 
tured at University College of the 


Southwest, Exeter, England. His 
books of poetry are: Poems About 
God, Grace After Meat, Chills and 
Fever, and Two Gentlemen in Bonds. 
Ransom’s genius for combining light- 
ness with deep feeling, and for build- 
ing his poems with wit and subtle 
surprise, has won him the admiration 
of those who care for fine poetry. 
More simple than most of his work 
are the two poems given below. 

This poem, which at first may seem 
difficult, gives a picture of a little 
girl. “Her wars were bruited in our 
high windows” means, roughly, that 
the noise of her wars spread to our 
high windows. She played at fighting 
against her shadow, and she harried 
(drove) “unto the pond the lazy 
geese.” This picture is contrasted to 
her “brown study.” Brown study 
usually means reverie, but in this 
poem “brown study” suggests a 
deeper stillness than that of one lost 
in day-dreams. The bells for John 
Whitesides’ daughter are funeral 
bells. 


Bells For John Whitesides’ 
Daughter 


There was such speed in her little body, 
And such lightness in her footfall, 

It is no wonder that her brown study 
Astonishes us all. 


Her a were bruited in our high win- 
ow. 
We looked among orchard trees and 
beyond, 
Where she took arms against her shadow, 
Or harried unto the pond 


The lazy geese, like a snow cloud 
Dripping their snow on the green grass, 
Tricking and stopping, sleepy and proud, 
Who cried in goose, Alas, 


For the tireless heart within the little 

Lady with rod that made them rise 

From their noon apple dreams, and 
scuttle 

Goose-fashion under the skies! 


But now go the bells, and we are ready; 
In one house we are sternly stopped 
To say we are vexed at her brown study 
Lying so primly propped. 


In the above poem, the poet ‘has 
not dwelt upon his own feeling; but 
he has put into the poem all we need 
to know about John Whitesides’ 
daughter in order to feel, when the 
poem is successfully read, a most 
poignant realization of her death. 

Quite a different atmosphere exists 
in Piazza Piece, which has somewhat 
the “smart” air of a cartoon in The 
New Yorker. A silly old man wearing 
a dustcoat wants to make love to a 
beautiful young lady, who waits on 
her porch by the roses and under the 
moon for her “truelove.” 


Piazza Piece 


—I am a gentleman in a dustcoat trying 

To make you hear. Your ears are soft 
and small 

And listen to an old man not at all; 

They want the young men’s whispering 
and sighing. 

But see the roses on your trellis dying 

And hear the spectral singing of the 
moon— 

For I must have my lovely lady soon. 

I am a gentleman in a dustcoat trying. 


—I am a lady young in beauty waiting 

Until be truelove comes, and then we 
iss. 

But what grey man among the vines is 


iis 

Whose words are dry and faint as in a 
dream? 

Back from my trellis, sir, before I 
scream! 

I am a lady young in beauty waiting. 


A poem is often not exactly the 
same thing each time it is read. Look- 
ing this poem over again, one feels 
that the old man wears a dustcoat be- 
cause he is aware of the closeness of 
the dust of the grave, and is haunted 
by the dying roses and ghostlike sing- 
ing of the moon (what could be more 
dead than that singing?). Gradually, 
not exactly in the poem, but in a dim 
stretch of the readers mind, the old 
man suggests death himself wearing 
a coat of dust, waiting, “for I must 
have my lovely lady soon.” Thus we 
are reminded of the mortality of the 
romantic young beauty loitering for 
kisses. 

DOROTHY EMERSON. 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Chills and Fever, by John Crowe Ran- 
som, by permission of and special ar- 
rangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
authorized publishers. 
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Mussolini Tries to Revive 
Four-Power Pact 


Colonel-General Hermann Whilhelm 
Goering, Hitler’s right-hand man, was 
an honored guest of Dictator Benito 
Mussolini in Rome last week. During 
this visit the two men worked out a 
plan for future Italo-German coopera- 
tion. They agreed 
that General Franco 
must win in Spain 
or the cause of 
fascism would re- 
ceive a blow; that 
both nations must 
continue their drive 
against commun- 
ism; that Italy and 
Germany will not 
attempt to take 
possession of any 
Spanish territory. 

Back of these 
moves is Mussolini’s desire to revive the 
four-power pact, whereby Italy, Ger- 
many, Britain, and France would join 
together to preserve peace in Europe. 
The original four-power pact was signed 
in Rome in 1933. Its purpose was to 
preserve peace in Europe for ten years 
and bring about a reduction in arms. It 
split apart in 1935 when Italy invaded 
Ethiopia and Britain led the League of 
Nations in opposition to the invasion. 
Now, that France and Britain both have 
dropped their objections to Italy’s occu- 
pation of Ethiopia their relations with 
Italy have improved. And Mussolini 
thinks it is a good time to patch up 
troubles between France and Germany 
and bring all of them into a four-power 
pact. What would be the purpose of the 
pact? Italy says it would be to fight 
the spread of communism and preserve 
peace in western Europe. Will France 
be likely to favor such a pact? No, be- 
cause she has an alliance with Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and _ ll 
these nations are in danger of an at- 
tack by Germany. Since Hitler won’t 
include them in a peace pact France 
will be cautious about joining the four- 
power agreement. 

Why has Mussolini been so friendly 
with Britain recently? He hopes to 
draw Britain away from France and get 
her to join a pact against Russia. Would 
this cause France to desert her Russian 
alliance and join the four-power pact? 
It might, because France needs British 
aid and there are many French leaders 
who believe it would be wise to drop 
the Russian alliance and seek the friend- 
ship of Italy and Germany. At present 
France has offered to return some of 
Germany’s African colonies if Hitler will 
tut his armaments and agree to keep 
Peace in Europe. Germany’s refusal to 
include Russia in a peace pact is the 
Main obstacle to reaching a Franco- 
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German agreement, and a four-power 
pact. 

Will Britain agree to an Italo-German 
pact against Russia and thus make it 
possible to form the four-power front 


in Europe? Germany’s demand for the 
return of her colonies is the big prob- 
lem. Most British leaders don’t favor 
their return and Britain controls the 
best German colonies. Also, they are 
opposed to giving Germany territory to 
keep her quiet. They don’t like the idea 
of yielding to Hitler everytime he threat- 
ens to start a war. Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden recently said in a speech 
that Britain would join all efforts to 
bring peace and prosperity to Europe 
and would aid German trade and in- 
dustry. if Hitler would cooperate. But 
he warned that further German threats 
to peace would meet British opposition. 
He rejected Hitler’s invitation to join 
a war against communism and said Brit- 
ian did not accept the idea that Europe 
must choose between fascism and com- 
munism. He argued that democracy still 
is the best road to follow. 


France Sends Financial 
Expert as Envoy 


Georges Bonnet, France’s new Am- 
bassador to the 
United States, will 
arrive in America 
soon to begin a dis- 
cussion of the war 
debt question. He 
will also be ex- 
pected to work for 
greater Franco- 
American coopera- 
tion in trade. 

Since the end of 
the World War the 
United States has 
been trying to col- 
lect money she loaned to Britain, France, 
Italy, and 17 other nations. In 1934 
Congress passed the Johnson Act pre- 
venting foreign nations which failed to 
pay their war debt installments from 
getting loans in the United States. But 
only Finland has continued to pay her 
debt. 

Recently Britain, France, and Italy 
have indicated a revival of interest in 
war debt payments. They hope that we 
will cut these debts down so that they 
can pay them without too great a strain 
on their finances. Sir Otto Niemeyer, a 
director of the Bank of England, is talk- 
ing war debts with the United States, 
and the recent visit of Walter Runciman 
to Washington is not without economic 
significance. Both Britain and France 
hope that a war debt settlement will 
lead the way to better trade relations 
with the United Sates. They feel that 
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freer trade between all nations will aid 
in preserving peace. 

Reports from Washington say that 
President Roosevelt is interested in aid- 
ing European nations, and may call a 
conference to make definite plans for 
world wide cooperation. If the Bonnet 
and Niemeyer talks progress favorably 
this conference may be called. At pres- 
ent all nations are proceeding cautious- 
ly and saying little. Since Ambassador 
Bonnet helped work out the Franco- 
American trade agreement of last year 
he may be able to work well with 
American officials. 


Yugoslavia Torn Again by 
Croat-Serb Problem 


Yugoslavia is trying once more to set- 
tle the long quarrel between the Serbs 
and Croats. The famed Croat leader, 
Vladimir Matchek, recently discussed 
these problems with the Yugoslav Pre- 
mier, Milan Stoyadinovitch. Though lit- 
tle was accomplished, this is the first 
time since 1928 that Matchek has talked 
with a Yugoslav Premier and it may 
lead to results in the future. The Croats 
worship Matchek, and he has fought 
stubbornly for their rights although im- 
prisoned numerous times. 

Yugoslavia was formed after the 
World War by uniting the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. It contains 13,500,000 peo- 
ple, is twice the size of New York State, 
its army is, man-for-man, one of the 
best in Europe, and it could become a 
prosperous nation if the Serbs and 
Croats were able to cooperate. Croatia, 
whose main city is Zagreb, formerly be- 
longed to Hungary and its people are 
more European than the Serbs, who are 
semi-Turkish in their culture. 

Between 1919 and 1929 King Alexan- 
der governed with a Constitution and a 
parliament. But the Serbs and Croats 
quarreled. Stepan Ratitch, Croat leader, 
was murdered, and King Alexander set 
up a dictatorship under a new Consti- 
tution. When he 
was assassinated in 
1934 a regency, 
headed by Prince 
Paul, was establish- 
ed to rule until 
King Peter became 
18. Matchek has in- 
sisted that Prince 
Paul and Premier 
Stoyadinovitch hold 
free elections and 
change the Consti- 
tution so that Croa- 
tia will have more 
rights of self-government. Prince Paul 
says he cannot act until King Peter is 
old enough to rule, but he has tried to 
win Matchek over by promising changes 
in the laws. Matchek argues that these 
changes are useless and will not satisfy 
the Croats. 


MATCHEK 
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President Takes Second Oath, 
Cites Duty of Democracy 


The nation had to coast along for 28 
minutes without’ a President on Jan- 
uary 20. According to the Constitution, 
and the word of authorities, the first 
term of President Roosevelt and Vice 
President Garner ended at 12 o’clock 
noon. It was 28 minutes later before 
the country had a new head, and then it 
was Vice President Garner, be- 
cause he was sworn in first. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took the oath at 
12:29 P.M. During the 28 minutes 
no one, not even Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Garner, had power to act for 
the nation, the experts say. 

Not since the inauguration of 
William Howard Taft, over twenty 
years ago, has Washington had 
such miserable inaugural: weather. 
It rained when Mr. Hoover was 
inaugurated but not the steady, 
wind-driven downpour that soaked 
the crowd of 40,000 people gath- 
ered before the platform at the 
east entrance to the Capitol. Turn- 
ing aside suggestions that the in- 
auguration be moved inside, the 
President referred to the thousands 
standing in the rain and said: “I 
can take it if they can.” 

When Mr. Roosevelt was in- 
augurated four years ago the 
weather was fair, but the business 
skies were gloomy and overcast. 
The banks throughout the nation 
were closed and a feeling of fear 
gripped the inaugural crowd of 
100,000. This year we still face 
grave problems. Strikes are 
plaguing industry, continued un- 
employment increases the difficult relief 
problem, and the unrest in Europe 
creates uneasy fears for the preservation 
of peace in America. But as the Presi- 
dent said in. his inaugural address—“Our 
progress out of the depression is obvi- 
ous.” 

Four years ago Mr. Roosevelt gave 
new hope to the nation when he prom- 
ised immediate action to combat the 
depression, and pledged himself not to 
permit the return of the “money 
changers” to the temple. This year he 
was more vague in outlining his program 
but urged that we meet “the challenge 
to our democracy.” 

“In this nation,” he said, “I see tens of 
millions of its citizens—a substantial 
part of its whole population—who at this 
very moment are denied the greater part 
of what the very lowest standards of to- 
day call the necessities of life. 

“I see millions of families trying to live 
on incomes so meager that the pall of 
family disaster hangs over them day by 
day. 

oT see millions of those whose daily 
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lives in city and on farm continues un- 
der conditions labeled indecent by a so- 
called polite society half a century ago. 

“I see one third of a nation ill-housed, 
ill-clad, ill-nourished. 

“The test of our progress is not whether 
we add to the abundance of those who 
have too much; it is whether we provide 
enough for those who have too little.” 





President and Mrs. Roosevelt riding home in the 


rain from the inauguration ceremonies. 


Before the inauguration the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt attended services at 
tiny St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, across 
LaFayette Square from the White House. 
When he arrived at the Capitol and took 
his place on the platform the President 
received an enthusiastic welcome from 
the crowd. He waited while Vice-Presi- 
dent Garner said “I do,” after Senator 
Joseph Robinson, majority leader of the 
Senate, read the oath. 

Then President Roosevelt stepped for- 
ward and Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes of the United States Supreme 
Court read the oath of office. Even the 
drenched crowd sensed the drama of 
this moment when the Chief Justice, who 
has often sided with the Court majority 
against New Deal laws, faced the Chief 
Executive. As in 1933, the President 
repeated his oath from memory: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of 
the United States, and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States.” He put great emphasis on the 





phrase “preserve, protect, and defend,” 
and declared in his inaugural address 
that the founding fathers in 1787 “created 
a strong government with powers of 
united action sufficient then and now to 
solve problems utterly beyond individual 
or local solution.” In this speech, and 
in his previous message to Congress, the 
President indicated no desire to amend 
the Constitution or curb the power of 
the Supreme Court (Scholastic, Jan. 23). 

An honored guest at the inau- 
guration was Senator George W. 
Norris, author of the 20th amend- 
ment which changed the date of 
the inauguration from March 4 te 
January 20 and did away with the 
“lame duck” session of Congress. 

After the President’s overwhelm- 
ing victory in November, business- 
men expressed a desire to cease 
opposing and begin cooperating 
with the administration. News- 
papers called it an “era of good 
feeling.” But now the New Deal 
is involved in strife with the utili- 
ties companies over the question 
of federal sale of cheap electric 
power (see page 16); and steel, 
coal and automobile leaders are 
worrying because they are afraid 
that pro-labor New Dealers will 
support the unions in their drive 
for higher wages and collective 
bargaining rights. 

Students of literature were inter- 
ested in tracing one of the Presi- 
dent’s quotations. In his plea for 
a renewed drive toward our goal 
as a nation the President turned to 
London-born Irish poet, Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy, and quoted, “Each 
age is a dream that is dying or one 
that is coming to birth.” 

The President’s inaugural speech was 
generally praised. Republicans said it 
was a good “sermon on democracy” but 
“left the country in the dark concerning 
his future policies.” Democrats said it 
was a “gospel for progressive action.” 

Following the address, a soaked crowd 
of 200,000 citizens cheered from stands 
along Pennsylvania Avenue as the na- 
tion’s military forces marched from the 
Capitol to the Presidential reviewing 
stand in front of the White House. The 
President occupied a reproduction of the 
Hermitage, Tennessee manor house of 
Andrew Jackson, famed - Democratic 
President. Before the parade started he 
ordered workmen to remove bullet-proof 
glass, which had been installed to pro- 
tect him both from the rain and from 
possible personal injury. Governor George 
H. Earle of Pennsylvania received a warm 
ovation when he passed the stands lead- 
ing the procession of State Chief Execu- 
tives. Governor Earle is a leading New 
Dealer and is mentioned frequently as a 
possible Presidential candidate in 1940. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


NARRATIVE OF A. GORDON 
By Edgar Allan Poe. 


I never read Poe in school; we had 
a set of his “Works” in prose and poetry 
in our family bookcase, four fat volumes 
in brown covers so dull you would not 
guess what shivers and chills lurked in- 
side for a young person to come upon 
all unaware. Thus unprepared, I came 
head-on into “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” and “Hop Frog,” reading them 
without a notion that they were—as they 
are—literature of the highest type. I 
took them—as they are—just as grand 
entertainment. But there were two 
stories in the lot that I took, not as 
stories at all, but as sober fact. It did 
not seem possible that the tale that 
launched the great “Balloon Hoax” could 
be a hoax at all, and as a matter of 
fact it was in some ways more of a 
prophecy than any one but Poe realized 
at the time. The other story that chilled 
the marrow of my bones because I could 
not convince myself that it had not 
really taken place, was the “Narrative 
of A. Gordon Pym.” 

It seems to me that nothing in the 
realm of imagination offered as fact sur- 
passes it save the Journal of the Plague 
Year, by Defoe. The grisly realism of 
Poe’s “Narrative,” a tale of shipwreck 
and terror in the South Seas and the 
Antarctic (especially the latter), has an 
underlying poetry that keeps one in 
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mind of “The Ancient Mariner,” and a 


special interest just now, because of 
Mutiny on the Bounty. 


NATHAN BURKE. By Mary S. Watts. 


This novel is offered in the guise of 
an autobiography of one of the heroes 
of Chapultepec in the Mexican War, 
written for the use of his grand-chil- 
dren; every library in Ohio should have 
it, and no doubt most of them do, for 
it is a singularly lifelike and important 
picture of how young men grew up in 
that state in the “roaring Forties.” 

Beginning as a helper in a Columbus 
grocery store, young Nat Burke took 
the usual avenue of advancement open 
in those days to ambitious boys with a 
turn for politics; he read law in the 
evenings. Just as he is making good in 
this way, there comes an exciting inter- 
lude of military adventure, and he re- 
turns from the Mexican War to become, 
in time, a leading citizen. Around this 
life and those of his friends and rela- 
tions the life of the Middle West in its 
early formative days, when it was be- 
coming what it now is, develops as 
naturally as if you were living it along 
with its people. Take your time over 
this story; it tells about a period and 
a place where people lived a leisurely 
life. This period seldom gets into print, 
and very seldom into fiction, so com- 
pletely as here, and anyone who is in- 
terested in our American background 
will find it interesting. I am so often 
asked to suggest such background 
books to those who are making a list 
of fiction to accompany American his- 
tory, that I know there is an interest in 
the subject in schools as well as among 
general readers. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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A New Literary Puzzle 


AUTHOR! AUTHOR! is the name 
of our new contest that will give you 
a chance to have some fun and also to 
win yourself a Modern Library book 
as a prize. It’s easy to do if you know 
your Scholastic. Below you will find 
the mixed-up names of authors who 
have appeared or been mentioned in 
more than a passing way in Scholastic 
during the present school year. You 
will also find, in another column, the 
equally mixed-up titles of novels, plays, 
poems, essays, short stories, or non- 
fiction books by the authors in the first 
column. Unscramble the names, and 
indicate which author belongs to which 
title, and send us the list along with a 
300-word piece on which author of the 
list you like best and why. 


Example: 
MOAHTS NMNA THOMAS MANN 


ANIFTN OIPYDRG INFANT PRODIGY 


The contest will appear every two 
weeks throughout the semester. One 
Modern Library book of his own choice 
will be awarded to each prize-winner 
(five prize-winners in each contest). The 
prizes will be awarded for the best 300- 
word essays submitted, together with 
correct lists of authors.and titles. A 
separate contest will be held each time 
puzzle is published. Enter one or all. 
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AUTHOR! AUTHOR! No. 1 
Closing Date, Feb. 20, 1937 


Authors 
CIOLLNN NFTESSFE 
LEERM EICR 
ALYLS NBSNEO 
ETRLAW OSDNMDE 
NHJO SEEMILDFA 


Titles 
RADBUE 
FEIW FO HET REOH 
URGPABTOYIOHA 
TTERES NEESC 
MERO HULA 


RULES 

1. Only high school students may enter. 

2. What to do: Unscramble the names 
of the authors and the names of the 
titles of books or stories and match the 
proper title with the proper author. 
Then write an essay not exceeding 300 
words on which of the five authors in the 
list you like best and why. Send both 
the essay and your list to the Author! 
Author! Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd 
St., New York City, not later than the 
closing date indicated with each contest. 

4. Winners will be notified by mail and 
also announced in Scholastic. 

Editors of Scholastic will judge the 
contest. Their choice is final. 


Piterary Peads 


PUSHKIN 


With an eye to the Pushkin centenary 
celebration taking place now, Random 
House last November published a one- 
volume edition of Pushkin’s lyrics, nar- 
rative poems, folk tales, plays and short 
stories under the title The Works of 
Alexander Pushkin, edited by .Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. The book of 860 pages 
contains a _ biographical introduction 
which tells the romantic story of Rus- 
sia’s greatest poet. A completely new 
translation in verse of Eugene Onegin 
by Babette Deutsch:is one of the many 
unusual features in the volume. The 
committee in charge of the celebration 
in U.S. is headed by Robert Frost. 

See also Ernest J. Simmons’ life of 
Pushkin, announced for publication by 
the Harvard University Press on Feb. 
10. Mr. Simmons’ book is based upon 
first-hand acquaintance with Pushkin 
material in the Russian archives and 
upon visits to places in Russia connected 
with Pushkin’s career. 


ATLANTIC 


Spain and Holland are both in the 
news these days because of a war and a 
marriage. Therefore you'll be inter- 
ested in reading an article on each of 
these countries in the current Atlantic— 
“The Making of a Bullfighter,” by Juan 
Belmonte, the darling of Spain; and 
“Dutch Skates,” by David C. DeJong. 


HARPERS 


February Harpers contains another 
delightful installment of the Provincial 
Lady’s experiences in Russia.. This piece 
is called “They Also Serve” and is 
written in E. M. Delafield’s usual highly 
entertaining manner. (A third and last 
part will appear in March.) See also, 
in the same issue, I. A. R. Wylie’s piece 
“As One Writer to Another,” which con- 
tains confessions of some of the problems 
of a professional writer. 


DISPLAYS 


Classes looking for ideas about dis- 
plays connecting the movie version of a 
play or novel with the original work (or 
ideas on other kinds of book displays) 
will find some splendid suggestions in 
Ina Roberts’ article “Library Publicity” 
in the current Wilson Bulletin. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


If you are interested in corresponding 
with other schools in this or foreign 
countries as a classroom project, send 
for the School Correspondence Plan of 
the American Junior Red Cross at 
American Red Cross Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 


NEW MAGAZINE 


A new venture in cosmopolitan jour- 
nalism is the International Quarterly, just 
off the press. A distinctive feature of the 
publication will be a special section in 
which persons from many countries will 
give their informal impressions of what is 
going on about them. Subscription office: 
International House, 500 Riverside Drive, 
N. Y. C.; 1414 E. 59th St., Chicago. 
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St. Lawrence Waterway Again an Issue 


“fourth seacoast” to its domain 

and turn more than 25 inland 
cities into seaports? Shall the water- 
power along this new seaway be har- 
nessed and used to produce cheap 
electricity? These plans are proposed 
by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway Treaty which was 
signed by representatives of this na- 
tion and Canada in 1932. The United 
States Senate later refused to approve 
the treaty, but President Roosevelt is 
prepared to have the Senate vote on 
it again. 

The St. Lawrence River has been 
Canada’s chief highroad to the west 
since the days of the earliest French 
colonists and missionaries. Jacques 
Cartier, bold French explorer, first 
sailed into the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
1534. With its five fresh-water, in- 
land seas the St. Lawrence forms one 
of the great waterways of the world. 
Four of these five Lakes—Ontario, 
Erie, Huron, and Superior—form the 
boundary between the United States 
and Canada and for this reason the 
southern part of the Lakes belongs 
to the United States and the northern 
to Canada. That section of the St. 
Lawrence River which serves as a 
boundary between the two countries 
is international. The name “St. Law- 
rence” is given to that part of the 
main stream which flows from Lake 
Ontario to Cape Gaspe, Quebec—770 
miles. But the stream actually rises 
at the source of the St. Louis River, 
near the headwaters of the Missis- 


, your the United States add a 


President Pushes Canal 
and Power Project to Add 
*“Fourth Seacoast’ to U. S. 


flows into Lake Superior and on to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

At present, about 20 per cent of our 
water commerce is carried on the five 
Great Lakes, and ocean-size freight- 
ers can travel from Lake Superior to 
Lake Ontario. Other ocean-going 
ships can go up the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal. Between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario is a strip of water 183 
miles long that must be improved be- 
fore large ships can travel the full 
1,667 miles from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to Lake Superior. Part of 
this has been improved but a 48-mile 
section—called the International Rap- 
ids—is too dangerous for heavy 
ocean-going ships. 

The St. Lawrence waterway has de- 
veloped slowly for many years. In 
1855 the United States and Canada 
had completed building locks and 
canals on the St. Mary’s River, con- 
necting Lakes Huron and Superior. 
Then Canada built the first Welland 
Canal to connect Lakes Erie and On- 
tario by carrying ships around the 
Niagara Falls. In 1909 the United 
States and Canada began studies to 
complete the waterway. But it was 
not until 1934 that an effort was made 
to improve the St. Lawrence River 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal 
—particularly the International Rap- 


Since the Rapids were international 
the United States and Canada had to 
sign a treaty in order to act. All 
treaties with foreign nations must be 
approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate and that body, in 1934, failed 
by 12 votes to ratify the treaty. This 
treaty provided for two great dams, 
with locks and canals, to be built in 
the International Rapids section of the 
River. The rest of waterway, to Mon- 
treal, which lies wholly in Canada, 
was to be improved by building other 
locks and canals. The estimated cost 
of the whole waterway was $543,429,- 
000, to be shared by the two nations. 


The Power Angle 


But besides providing a deep-water 
channel for ocean vessels this project 
would produce millions of horse- 
power. Power plants at the dams 
along the Rapids were expected to 
generate 2,200,000 horsepower of elec- 
tricity, to be divided by Canada and 
the United States. 

Since the treaty was beaten by only 
12 votes in 1934, it would appear that 
the many changes in the Senate after 
November, 1936, would assure its pas- 
sage. But veterans remark that the 
huge Democratic majority may not 
help because both Republicans and 
Democrats have united to oppose the 
treaty. Republicans and Democrats 
from the Gulf and Atlantic coast 
states are certain to fight the treaty 
as they did in 1934. Shipping com- 
panies in New Orleans, Savannah, 
Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia. 
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Map from The New York Times 


Map of the U. S. Canadian boundary showing Great Lakes and sections of St. Lawrence River affected by proposed 
international waterway and power project. 
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Classroom Program 


A variety of teaching suggestions, based upon this issue, 


for significant and progressive instruction 


PURPOSE 


ITH this first issue of the new 
semester, it is a good idea 
to have a_ get-acquainted 


session with Scholastic for the benefit 
of pupils to whom the magazine 
is unfamiliar. Those who have read 
it in the past may also benefit by a 
repetition of its purpose and function. 

Whereas most magazines have the 
principal aim of building up a cer- 
tain kind of circulation by any means 
available for the sake of advertising, 
this one, as an educational magazine, 
has a moral responsibility which the 
others lack. They are designed to give 
the readers what they want! we must 
give our readers what, in the opinion 
of leading educators, they need. To 
assume this paternal attitude with 
adult readers would be indefensible, 
although many newspapers are guilty 
of it. Our excuse for providing our 
readers with “what is good for them” 
is that they are for the most part still 
immature, still not wholly responsi- 
ble, in law or in fact, for their habits. 

Proof of the wisdom of our editorial 
selections lies in their enthusiastic 
reception by mature minds, among 
pupils as well as among teachers. At 
the same time, the potential pleasure 
they offer uncultivated groups, un- 
spoiled by over-stimulation, is evident 
in the letter from Coatesville printed 
on page A-3 of this issue. Further 
proof of this popularity is seen in the 
wide use of Scholastic for “remedial 
reading,” and in our steadily rising 
circulation. 


Popularity 


At the same time, we are not so 
optimistic as to assume that our ma- 
terial meets with the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of all pupils. The jokes, the 
stories, the “Boy Dates Girl” series, 
the sports, occasional features, some 
of the news, science, and contests find 
a high degree of approval to be sure. 
In our varied contents there is cer- 
tain to be something which will repay 
a pupil for the small cost of the sub- 
scription. We are satisfied that 
Scholastic does that much. We do 
not claim that pupils approve unani- 
mously of every page. 

It is the purpose of Scholastic, in- 
stead, to improve pupils’ reading 
habits, to broaden their cultural de- 
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velopment, to interpret the relation 
of the world of literature and of head- 
lines to their personal affairs. In 
order to do this, its weekly portion of 
32 pages or more is divided according 
to tried and established principles. 
There is roughly an equal division, in 
terms of space, among the three 
named purposes: one third devoted 
wholly to the interests of youth; one 
third for cultural or literary matters; 
and one third for matters of social 
significance. A brief explanation will 
help to explain this division. 

Features which are popular with 
youth have already been mentioned. 

The cultural attractions in each 
issue may be illustrated by the story 
alone. 


Cultural Studies 


Our story selections are designed to 
introduce pupils to the finest and 
greatest of contemporary writers. 
Secondarily, we have striven to pre- 
sent a variety of personalities, occu- 
pations, settings, and techniques in 
these stories, to indicate to readers 
that monotony exists only in the mind. 
As far as possible, our fiction, in- 
stead of providing an escape from 
familiar humdrum, has attempted to 
present familiar scenes in interesting 
terms. The canal boats in this issue, 
for example, are work-a-day ma- 
terials which are made attractive en- 
tirely by the enthusiasm of the writer. 

Supplementing each story, play, or 
essay, there are always biographical 
notes on the writer, to interest pupils 
in extended reading. In this instance, 
“Drums Along the Mohawk,” with its 
historical and literary values, is 
bound to win a new audience. Other 
departments which encourage outside 
reading, both as a matter of recrea- 
tion and of personal growth, are Mrs. 
Becker’s Menus**, Literary Leads** 
and Social Studies Signposts. 

With the Poetry Corner**, all of 
these departments offer materials 
which are literary in the strictest 
sense. Modern English instructors, 
however, are concerned with life as 
much as with letters. Therefore, in 
the news sections, in “Who’s Who,” 
and in articles dealing with such de- 
velopments as the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, pupils get a glimpse of the 
forces operating in society which 
pure literature alone can not give 
them. It takes no great imaginative 


powers to see the connection between 


in Social 


** Indicates material not 
Studies Edition. 


* Indicates material in Social Studies 
Edition only. 








the St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
electric bill, between the New Deal 
and your social security number, be- 
tween the Spanish war and some of 
Sunday’s sermons. 


Social Studies 


All of these last-named materials 
are especially appropriate to social 
studies classes, which have the addi- 
tional privileges of reviewing several 
extra pages of news and related ar- 
ticles in the Social Studies edition of 
Scholastic. 

Social studies teachers properly 
emphasize the last of the three pur- 
poses of Scholastic named above, but 
teachers of any subject respond 
warmly to the opportunities in Scho- 
lastic for integrating the diversified 
facts and ideas which a pupil must 
contend with during the course of 
the day. 

By reflecting a broad, American 
philosophy of hope and faith, of. in- 
dividual opportunity and social re- 
sponsibility, Scholastic encourages its 
readers to seek in its pages the im- 
plications that affect their personal 
and the national welfare. 


ACTIVITIES 


Excursion 

Visit your local freight terminals, at 
the railroads or docks, to see the way 
shipments are handled. See wht points 
of comparison or contrast you can find 
with the way the canallers worked in 
“The Cruise of the Cashalot.” Learn 
what the freight rates are. Using the 
figures in the St. Lawrence Seaway 
article, compute what you might save 
in shipping an automobile to Europe if 
the Seaway were completed. Consid- 
ering the cost of the service offered, 
form an opinion as to whether or not 
the shipping rates are reasonable. 


Quiz 

At his inaugural, Roosevelt insisted 
that something must be done in this 
country for the under-privileged. 
The catechism on Spain indicates that 
this was the spirit which animated 
the government of Spain before the 
fighting began. In order to avoid the 
possibility that efforts to aid the un- 
der-privileged may lead to conflict in 
this country, pupils should observe 
the events in Spain closely. It is not 
unreasonable to drill them in the 
questions and answers given here. A 
few of the answers are open to argu- 
ment, but all are the consensus of 
authorities on Spain. Pupils may also 
wish to discuss a few original ques- 
tions on this subject, such as: 








A-l 


Why does Mussolini need British help 
to develop Ethiopia? 

In what respects, if any, has the New 
Deal’s aid to the under-privileged in- 
fringed upon the propertied groups in 
this country, and how have these groups 
co-operated with him? 


Correlations 


As indicated above, there are many 
points in common between the war 
in Spain, the New Deal philosophy 
expressed in Roosevelt’s inaugural, 
and the General Motors tie-up. Al- 
though there are many complicating 
factors which make too many parallels 
dangerous, all three reflect the world- 
wide realization that it is no longer 
necessary for any group, in view of 
the productive facilities of modern 


society, to lack the minimum essen- 
tials of decent living. In each of 
these incidents, the problem is to out- 
line the forces which are striving to 
improve the minimum levels of liv- 
ing standards and those which are 
indifferent or opposed to these efforts. 

This pattern also appears in the 
story on child labor and in the de- 
tails of the New Deal’s power policy. 

It is a little bit difficult to realize 
that such an amusing story as the 
Cashalot cruise by Walter Edmonds 
is also a historical phase of commerce 
in this country, but that is the way 
Edmonds writes history. When pu- 
pils are studying the trends and 
forces of events, past or present, there 
is no incentive like the realization 
that they are studying not dry the- 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE NEW 1937 CATALOGUE OF 
SCHOLASTIC RADIO GUILD PLAYS 
For school radio broadcasts, assembly programs and 
dramatized classroom assignments 





Write today for your free catalogue listing 31 radio plays now available at twenty- 
five cents per play to school groups. Subjects based on literature, music, history, 
science, invention, safety. All plays listed are royalty-free, fifteen-minutes in length, 
written in dramatic, sparkling dialogue by experienced radio writers and tested on 
the air. Description of each play and directions for ordering are contained in the 
catalogue. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of Commerce Building Pittsburgh, Penna. 























Scholastic News Examination 


ORMS for Scholastic’s Sixth Annual News Examination for high school 

students are now being distributed to teachers or principals making appli- 
cation on the form below, or on a facsimile of this form. The examination 
will be based on news events of national and international importance for the 
—period from Oct. 1, 1936 to April 1, 1937. All questions will be based on 
material that has been thoroughly discussed in Scholastic and in other news 
periodicals. 

Major prizes are trips to Washington, D. C., at the expense of Scholastic, 
for the winning student and his or her teacher in each of the five zones (North- 
east, North Central, South, Midwest, West.) See the Oct. 3, 1936 Scholastic 
for complete rules of the examination. 

Besides the major prizes of trips to Washington, there are loads of others, 
including an award of a Spencerian fountain pen to the highest scoring student 
in every school where ten or more students take the examination. Fill in and 
mail the enrollment form at once. 


Enrollment Form for Teachers or Principals Only 


Scholastic, News Examination 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me ‘ copies of the 1937 News Examination. I shall give 
the examination to my students and return the papers in keeping with the rules 
of Scholastic’s Sixth Annual News Examination. I understand this places me under 
no obligation. 


Please Print 
Teacher’s Name. 
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ories, dates, or name, but living peo- 
ple. “Drums along the Mohawk” 
gives that realization for a certain 
section of American history just as 
“The Cruise of the Cashalot” does 
for the days of the Erie Canal. 

By contrast, the stagy behavior of 
the people in the Pushkin tale— 
which is a fine example of how to tell 
a light amusing story, by the way— 
gives a relatively dim idea of what 
Russia was like at the time of the in- 
vasion of Napoleon. There are bad 
roads, poor peasants, horse-drawn 
carriages, and churches, but beyond 
that the setting might have been in 
any wintry land, at almost any time. 


Dramatics 


Conduct a mock dance during the 
class period, using the instructions in 
“Face the Music” as a guide. Music 
should not be necessary, as it may 
be inconvenient to allow actual danc- 
ing in the classroom, but it is possible 
to go through the business of intro- 
ductions, filling programs, exchanging 
dances, and good-byes. The pupils 
may form social committees to super- 
vise the dance, and reception commit- 
tees to perform the greetings and in- 
troductions. Group criticism may be 
permitted of dance postures or of so- 
cial behavior. The important thing 
is for the less sophisticated members 
of the class to learn the perfunctory 
formal phrases that go with greetings, 
with asking for dances, and with ac- 
cepting or refusing them. The tragic 
fact is that too many of them simply 
do not know what to say. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Minimum 
Read the first paragraph of every piece 
in this issue and finish those you like. 
Write a list of those you finish. 
Hold a pencil in your hand as you 
read. 
Underline passages you can not un- 
derstand. 


Medium 


State one reason why you liked the 
pieces which you read. 

Circle passages which you particularly 
enjoyed in the pieces you read. 

Write down the words which are un- 
familiar to you. 


Advanced 


Interview your acquaintances with the 
questions given in this issue on the 
Spanish war. Note their answers, but 
do not disagree with them. Compare 
in your own mind the answers given by 
five of your acquaintances with the an- 
swers given by Scholastic. Prepare a 
report on the impressions of your ac- 
quaintances on the Spanish war to 
deliver to the class. Practice your re- 
port by telling your parents about it 
at the dinner table. 
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FREE 
SPEECH 


NOT FOR HIGHBROWS 

Coatesville, Pennsylvania 

In teaching an eleventh grade section 
of low average ability, I used Scholastic 
as almost their only source of literary 
material. The students in the group were 
from homes of low cultural background— 
chiefly from mill working families. They 
read the magazine carefully and with in- 
creasing interest. The criticism I have 
heard, that Scholastic is suitable only 
for college preparatory students, seems 
unjustified in the light of their reaction. 
At the end of the year, I read to this 
group Heywood Broun’s essay “The 
Fifty-first Dragon,” which is a subtle 
and delightfully witty comment upon 
heroes, among other things. The stu- 
dents laughed aloud continuously and 
spontaneously and asked for more like 
it. They grasped the point perfectly. 
On the same day I read the same essay 
to an eleventh grade college preparatory 
group who had not read Scholastic dur- 
ing the year. They listened with bored 
indifference and one boy inquired at the 
end, “Miss Schrack, don’t you think 
stories about dragons are too unsophisti- 
cated for us?” The students in this 
group all had excellent cultural oppor- 
tunities but had subsisted on an exclu- 
sive diet of classics through the year. 

I am still using Scholastic and find 


that students thoroughly enjoy it and 
ask for copies to take home for they are 
in the midst of reading a story aloud to 
the family. 

Furthermore, the “Boy Dates Girl” 
series has been wildly popular with 
my students and inspired them to write 
a similar series in their school paper. 

At final examination time, they refer 
for illustrative material to Scholastic 
more often than to any classics. The 
details which they recall are amazing. 
Many times I have forgotten the story 
completely. 

As an English teacher, I am extremely 
grateful for such a refreshing, unpeda- 
gogic magazine. 

Sara Alice Schrack. 


TRAGIC YOUTH 


Toledo, Ohio 

I always enjoy using Scholastic in my 
classes, but this late number, January 
9th, was so successful that it astonished 
me. I thought I would tell you about it. 

The radio guild play, “The State 
Versus Joe Miller,” I had read aloud 
by students in all my classes. I selected 
good readers, naturally. They made no 
effort to put in sound effects, but simply 
read the lines according to their own 
ideas. I have never seen anything which 
so absorbed high school students. They 
were more than fascinated by it; it was 
to them life itself. 

I suddenly realized that too many of 
the literary forms given to high school 
students are written by adults, for 
adults, in an adult world. That’s why 
youth is bored by them. They know 
their own problems, and will accept a 
tragical outcome. 

Alma Paschall. 








Urge Oath Repeal 


EPEAL of Washington’s “red 

rider,” most notorious of the 
teacher oaths now required in 22 
states, is being urged for the District 
of Columbia by all teachers organiza- 
tions, including the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the District 
Board of Education. 

Congressman Kennedy in the House 
and Burton K. Wheeler in the Senate 
have introduced identical bills to re- 
move the oath requirement from the 
District schools. 

Fred Sisson of New York, who in- 
troduced a similar bill in the last 
Congress, failed of reelection. On 
the other side of the fence, Thomas 
Blanton, the Texan who is prin- 
cipally responsible for the rider, also 
lost at the polls. 

Since Ross Collins of Mississippi has 
taken Blanton’s strategic place at the 
head of the appropriations committee 
which controls’ the District: purse, 
prospects for repeal are good. 

The rider requires every school 
employee of the district to swear each 
pay day. that they have not taught 
nor advocated Communism. 

The District of Columbia law is the 


only one which requires teachers to 
give the pledge more often than once 
a year. In its stringency and its im- 
plications, it is exceeded only by the 
Georgia statute which prohibits 
“teaching any theory of government, 
of economics, or of social relations 
which is inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of patriotism and 
high ideals of Americanism.” The 
Georgia law extends even to the 
teachers’ private conversation. 

No teacher has ever been prose- 
cuted for breaking a “loyalty” pledge. 
Only three states provide a penalty. 
The major effect of the oaths is to 
make teaching a “suspect profession,” 
as Governor Landon said during the 
last campaign when he denounced the 
practice. Wherever they exist, loy- 
alty oaths also serve as an excuse 
for attacks upon any school activity 
which displeases any section of the 
community. 

In the District of Columbia, the 
oath law has given a decided rhetori- 
cal advantage to critics of several 
textbooks, magazines, and teachers. 

Since the power of repeal lies with 
Congress, interested teachers should 
communicate through their organiza- 
tions, or individually, with their Rep- 
resentatives and Senators. 









BOOKS RECEIVED 


Consumers’ Cooperatives, (V. 11, No. 
2, Reference Shelf Series), com- 
piled by Julia E. Johnsen, J. V. 
Garland, and Charles F. Phillips; 
H. W. Wilson; New York; 1936; 
297 pp. 

Collected articles dealing with the 
consumer cooperatives, which are volun- 
tary societies, open to all, with one vote 
to one member, designed to eliminate 
private profit in business or in public 
services by subjecting these enterprises, 
to the direct control of the consumer. 


Horace Mann, by Joy Elmer Morgan; 
National Home Library Founda- 
tion; Washington, D. C.; 1936; 150 


A handy summary of the life of a great 
educator on the occasion of the centen- 
nial of the establishment by him of the 
state department of education of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Youth Serves the Community, by Paul 
R. Hanna and WPA research staff; 
Appleton-Century; New York; 275 
pp.; index. 

A description of youth activities in this 
country, with a brief nod to foreign 
youth movements. It offers a sound eval- 
uation of these activities and a challeng- 
ing conclusion. There is no complacency 
here. 


More for Your Money, by H. Bennett, 
Chemical Publishing Company; 
New York; 1937; 242 pp.; bibliog- 
raphy; index. 

For courses in sound buying habits, 
this work offers advice and information 
that may sometimes supplement the ma- 
terials published by Ruth Brindze, Con- 
sumers Union, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. Like the rest of these works, 
it assumes that the average consumer 
can learn enough about commodities to 
outwit the unethical merchants and 
manufacturers at their own game. 








A Trip to Europe! 
pe days...a foes class land 
our .. . all expense 
aes Passage ‘Tourist class 
. France and England. 
a ‘trip to Switzerland . 
charming little villa 
e@native eating places oe a the 


lage | Forest, the Rhine, Holland. Send for 


Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 
260 Tremont St. Lib. 8190 Boston, Mass. 





STUDENT EDITORS! 


Read The Scholastie Editor, the 
monthly magazine of inspiration 
information for every 
paper, yearbook, and magazine editor, 
Tells how to win ‘All-American’ honors. 

N.S.P.A. official organ, $2.50 per 
year; two years, $4. Send Se oes 
for sample copy. 


THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
80 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


an re as Publisher is interested in receiving un- 
ipts for publication. 
FORTUNY'S, “Publisher, 45 West 48th St., N. Y. Cc. 
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Memorandum 
for Teachers 


Regarding procedure 
on Scholastic. orders 


FINAL DECISION ON ORDERS: 


As soon as possible, use the special reply 
card we send you (when we acknowledge 
‘your No Risk order) to instruct us about the 
final number of your Scholastic subscriptions. 


ADULT-MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

One subscription is included with every 
ten Scholastic subscriptions. Check your 
choice—on the basis of your final order—on 
the special reply-card. Teachers whose first 
semester Scholastic order has already been 
extended to cover the second semester, will 
receive the same adult-magazines without 
interruption. If the Scholastic order is in- 
creased, additional adult-magazines should 
be selected. 


RECEIPT OF ADULT MAGAZINES: 


New orders are placed by us as soon as 
we have your selection. The various mag- 
azines take from one to two weeks to deliver 
the first copy. We shall secure for you the 
fastest handling possible. 


CHANGE IN QUANTITY. OR EDITIONS: 


If the change does not appear in your 
next shipment, this means your instructions 
reached us after our shipping labels for that 
issue went to our Chicago printer. . The fol- 
lowing week's shipment will contain the 
corrected number. If you asked for addi- 
tional copies these will be sent promptly in 
a separate package (several packages if ad- 
ditional copies of several back numbers are 
requested) until the following weeks when 
they will be included in your regular weekly 
shipment. 


SPLIT ORDERS: 

The post office requires us to send the 
Regular Edition, and the Social Studies Edi- 
tion in separate packages. Also each issue 
in a separate package. 


TEACHER COPIES: 


Each order of 10 or more student sub- 
scriptions includes a teacher’s desk sub- 
scription. Because of the added supplement, 
teacher-copies must be sent separately— 
look for yours each week in your box. They 
are mailed to arrive not later than the same 
day—earlier if possible—as your student 
package. 

To assist us in our effort to 

render good subscription service, 

please send any questions, or re- 
port any errors to 


SCHOLASTIC 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
801 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
PITTSBURGH. PENNA. 








Movie Public 


(Printed in Regular Teacher Edition 
Only) 


HENEVER a critic makes harsh 

remarks about the quality of the 
product emanating from Hollywood, 
the reply comes back: “We can’t make 
the high-brow stuff you want. We’re 
making movies for the masses. We 
have to hit the greatest common de- 
nominator. So we give them Cin- 
derella in a Packard, glamour, escape 
from reality. That’s what the public 
wants.” 

This self-assurance of the motion- 
picture industry and its careless use 
of the term “the public” are really 
amusing. Let us look into it a bit. 
If I may define “the public” first of 
all as United States residents over 
fourteen years of age, we have a pub- 
lic composed of 86,718,170 persons. 
When, one wonders, did the produc- 
ers of motion pictures get a mandate 
from eighty-six million persons to 
produce a particular kind of movie, or 
any kind of movie, for that matter? 

Indeed, the number of persons who 
see even the great box-office suc- 
cesses is but a small percentage of 
the total population of the United 
States—122,775,046 persons according 
to the last census. If the average ad- 
mission price is 25 cents, then $3,- 
000,000 admits 12,000,000 persons. 
Since when have twelve million peo- 
ple constituted the American public? 





(Attendance at movie theaters in 
this country in 1936 was, on an aver- 
age, 100,000,000 a week.—Eb.) 

As a matter of fact, there are a 
great many publics, not one. There is 
the public made up of the nineteen 
million persons who have attended 
high school and the five million who 
have attended college, the public of 
our four million non-reading illit- 
erates, the public of the four million 
Hearst subscribers, the public of fifty- 
four million church members. There 
are obviously common denominators 
of interest among these groups, but 
there are large areas of difference. 

Any competent market analysis by 
the motion-picture industry would 
have disclosed these differences. 
Further, pictures that were predicted 
as failures because the public would 
not be interested in them have been 
outstanding successes. The Informer 
is one; Fury is another. The income 
from these pictures would have been 
far greater had the industry’s pub- 
licity men known how to sell them. 
And we can point to a whole line of 
classics that the motion-picture in- 
dustry was forced to make in its 
capitulation to a threatened and real 
bcycott—nearly all of them big box- 
office successes. The motion-picture 
industry might well take a lesson from 
the woolly mammoth. It got so big 
and so poorly adapted to its environ- 
ment that one day it wandered into 
a swamp and died. 

—Edgar Dale in The News Letter 








Public’s Choice 


(Printed in Regular Teacher Edition 
Only) 

ARGEST gross income ever 

earned by any film was $5,000,- 

000. This was the total combined 

American and foreign receipts for the 

first successful sound picture, The 
Singing Fool. 

Only two other pictures, both silent, 
earned more than $3,500,000. They 
were The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse ($4,500,000) and Ben Hur 
($4,000,000). 

In the $3,500,000 class are two 
sound pictures, Cavalcade and The 
Jazz Singer, and three silents, The 
Big Parade, The Birth of a Nation, 
and The Covered Wagon. 

The comparatively poor showing of 
the sound pictures is the result of 
language difficulties in the foreign 
market. Foreign receipts compose 
from 25% to 50% of the net revenue 
for sound films. Since the cost of 
production is charged wholly to the 
American account, it is possible that 
the foreign gross percentage is smaller 
than the foreign percentage of the 
total net revenue on films today. 
None of these pictures depend on 


the conventional boy-gets-girl for- 
mula. With the exception of the 
Jolson pictures, which profited by the 
novelty of sound and an unusual film 
personality, these money-makers all 
have as a common characteristic a 
presentation of mass experience on 
an epic scale, an imaginative and he- 
roic effort to crystallize the tides of 
history. 

At the other extreme, the Jolson 
films might have been made within 
the four walls of a single room, since 
they deal with the individual rather 
than the mass. 

While they were conventional in 
dealing with a highly specialized, in- 
dividual experience, The Singing Fool 
and The Jazz Singer both violated 
tradition otherwise by deriving their 
emotional quality from family senti- 
ment, rather than from physical con- 
flict or from relationship of the sexes. 

There have also been hundreds of 
unconventional films which have been 
resounding failures. 


2 
PLAIN TALK 
“Fascism does not promise you 
honors, employment, or gain, but 
only duty and war.” 
—Benito Mussotin1. 
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Here’s all you do: 

Write a piece of adver- 
tising copy of not more than 100 
words for the Old Dutch advertise- 
ment that is reproduced below. 





It's easy to win a prize in this interesting Old Dutch 
Contest. The Headline is there—you just write the 
text. You'll find plenty of helpful ideas in current 
Old Dutch advertising in leading women’s and gen- 
eral magazines and in our booklet, ‘Cleanliness 
Thru the Ages.” Your Mother can no doubt give you 
further valuable suggestions. 


66 Prizes and 2 Special School Prizes 


Ist, $50 in cash. 2nd to 6th, 15 jewel Elgin yellow 
gold strap watches, retail value, $32.50 each. 7th 
to 16th, Parker Pen and Pencil sets, retail value, 
$7.50 each. 17th to 65th, Parker mechanical pencils, 
retail value, $2.50 each. Special—Webster’s New 





OLD DUTCH 
Di 


AND CUTS YOUR CLEANING TIME IN HALF 







because it’s made 
with SEISMOTITE 


Write 100 words of copy for this aduer- 
tisement which you think would most 
effectively sell Old Dutch te the consumer 
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a 65 other valuable prizes 






and 


2 Websters Unabridged Dictionaries: 


for Special School Prizes 


International Dictionary in 3 volumes to the school 
attended by the winner of the first prize and to the 
school sending in the most entries. . 





© CONTEST RULES ® 


1 Contest open to all registered high school students except 
families of employes of The Cudahy Packing Company and of 
its advertising agency. 


2 Your copy must be original; it must mention at least one spe- 
cific use for Old Dutch; it must contain not more than 100 words. 
Write your entry on the back of an Old Dutch Cleanser label 
(or reasonable facsimile) and sign it plainly with your name 
and address and name of school attended. Elaborate entries 
will receive no special consideration. 


3 Contest closes midnight, March 31st, 1937. All entries must be 
postmarked prior to that time. In the event of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. Contest is subject to all provisions of 
Federal, State and Local regulations. All entries become the 
property of The Cudahy Packing Company to be used as they 
see fit. No entries will be returned nor will any correspondence 
be entered into. 


4 Entries will be judged by a special committee appointed by the 
SCHOLASTIC and the decision of the judges will be final. 
Entries must be sent to the Old Dutch Contest Board, Scholastic 
Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., New York City. Winners will be 
notified by mail at the earliest possible date. 











THIS INTERESTING BOOK WILL HELP 
YOU WIN—SEND FOR IT! 


‘Cleanliness Thru the Ages’’ tells you all about Old Dutch. It describes 
how modern science developed this superior cleanser that cleans quicker, 
goes further and doesn’t scratch because it’s made with Seismotite. 
TEACHERS: This book explains the cleaning methods of our forefathers and 
tells the story of man’s struggle against dirt from early Egyptian days down 
to modern times. Ideal for classroom study in connection with history, 
English and domestic science courses. The “Copy Contest’’ makes an in- 
teresting project for the entire class. 





OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. SC245, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me “’Cleanliness Thru the Ages’’ for which | enclose 3c 
to cover mailing and handling costs. 


Name 





Address 





City. aa en ee = 





School. ad — 











































































HAT’S the Spanish Civil War 

about? Why is it called the 

“little world war’? Will it 
spread to all of Europe? For the bene- 
fit of new readers, and as a review for 
others, Scholastic presents a question 
and answer primer: 

Q. Who started the Civil War? 
A. Army officers disgruntled by curtail- 
ment of their privileges and power by 
the Republican government. 

Q. Who supported the rebellious offi- 
cers? A. A large majority of the army, 
wealthy landowners and _ industrialists, 
most of the Church officials, the Spanish 
Phalanx (Fascists), and monarchists 
(called rebels, fascists, rightists, or na- 
tionalists in news accounts). 

Q. Who supported the govern- 
ment? A. Middle-class groups who 
favored the Republic, the peasants 
and working classes generally, radi- 
cals of all types, Catalans, and 
Basque Nationalists (Catholics). 
(Called loyalists or leftists in news 
accounts). 

Q. When did the war begin? A. On 
July 18, 1936, General Francisco 
Franco, chief leader of the rebels, 
commander in the Canary Islands, 
seized Spanish Morocco and invaded 
Spain. 

Q. Who heads the Spanish (loyal- 
ist) government? A. Manuel Azana, 
liberal reformer, was president when 
the revolt began, but is now prac- 
tically in retirement, and Premier 
Francisco Largo Caballero, radical 
Socialist, is the main leader. When 
the rebels threatened Madrid the 
Premier moved the government to 
Valencia, on the eastern coast. 

Q. Why did the rebels attack the 
government? A. They opposed the 
liberal views of the Popular Front 
which came to power after the elec- 
tions of February 16, 1936, in which 
it obtained a majority of the Cortes 
(parliament). 

Q. What is the Popular Front? A. A 
combination of liberals, left Republicans, 
socialists, communists, and radical labor 
groups (anarcho-syndicalists) . 

Q. What policies were favored by the 
Popular Front government? A. It began 
to put into effect the reform program 
which the Spanish Republic had formed 
in 1931 when King Alfonso was forced 
to abdicate. 

Q. Why did this program arouse the 
army officers, churchmen, and landown- 
ers? A. Under the monarchy, the army 
and Church had much political power. 
The best farm land was owned by a 
few wealthy nobles. The Republic balked 
the power of the army and Church. It 
paid moderate sums to the landowners; 
and divided their estates among the pov- 
erty-stricken peasants. Its program to 
aid labor was opposed by the big busi- 
nessmen. 

Q. What were the rebels’ strong points 
when the revolt began? A. They had 
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Spotlight on Spain 


The Facts About the Spanish Civil War Told in a Nutshell 


thousands of well-trained Moors and 
Foreign Legionnaires from Morocco, and 
over 90 per cent of the regular army 
officers; Italy and Germany supplied 
them with arms, planes, and: aviators; 
Portugal served as a handy supply base, 
while France and Russia were slow 
about aiding the loyalists. 

Q. What were the loyalists’ strong 
points? A. Most of the workers, peas- 
ants, and many women formed civilian 
militia to support the government; the 
bitter resistance of the masses kept Gen- 
eral Franco from seizing Madrid, Bar- 
celona, and Valencia—the three im- 
portant industrial cities; the loyalists 
held Spain’s large gold reserve, though 
they did have trouble buying arms. 
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The Busy Briton 


Q. What steps did France and Britain 
take to keep the war from spreading 
into an international conflict? A. They 
drew up a non-intervention pact and 
all European nations, except Portugal, 
signed it. 

Q. Why did liberals in Britain and 
France oppose non-intervention? A. They 
argued that the Spanish government had 
been legally elected, and should be al- 
lowed to buy arms to defend itself. 

Q. Has the non-intervention pact 
worked? A. No. Italy and Germany 
both recognized the rebels as the law- 
ful government in Spain, and a large 
part of Franco’s army is composed of 
German and Italian troops. Russia told 
the non-intervention committee that she 
would continue to aid the loyalists un- 
less other nations stopped meddling, and 
France has been giving some aid to the 
loyalists. Foreign volunteers, including 
anti-fascist Italians and Germans, joined 
the loyalists and are credited with sav- 
ing Madrid. 






Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard 






Q. Who is winning now? A. The armies 
are deadlocked around Madrid, while 
the rebels have gained in the south 
near Malaga. Loyalists hold a strip of 
seacoast in the north. German officers, 
however, report that Franco will lose if 
he doesn’t get at least 40,000 more troops. 
Italy and Germany are reported ready 
to send more men for a final drive to 
Madrid. 

Q. Why have Italy and Germany 
backed the rebels? A. They claim that 
a pro-Russian communist government 
will be formed if the loyalists win. Both 
Hitler and Mussolini fear communism 
and have formed an anti-communist 
bloc in Europe. They fear that a work- 
ers’ and peasants’ victory in Spain will 
cause unrest in Italy and Germany. 

Q. What special reasons has Hit- 
ler for intervention in Spain? A. A 
pro-German fascist government 
would menace France in case of a 
future Franco-German war, and he 
would have a base for naval opera- 
tions against the British. Further- 
more, Spain and Morocco are rich 
in metals and chemicals, needed to 
make German arms and ammuni- 
tion. 

Q. Why has France delayed aid 
to the loyalists? A. Premier Blum’s 
Popular Front government favors 
the loyalists and fear that a fascist 
victory will encourage the French 
fascists to start trouble. But Blum is 
afraid to take decisive action for 
fear of Fascist aggression both at 
home and abroad. 

Q. What policy has Britain fol- 
lowed? A. It has been very uncer- 
tain. British conservatives believe 
that a pro-Russian communist 
regime will be set up if the loyal- 
ists win. They don’t like the 
fascists either, but feel that the com- 
munists are worse. This wavering 
stopped abruptly when reports came 
that Germany was threatening Brit- 
ish interests in Spain and Morocco and 
menacing her control of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Britain made a quick bar- 
gain with Italy. 

Q. Why was Italy willing to bargain? 
A Mussolini wants to avoid trouble with 
Britain. Britain and Italy agreed to re- 
spect each other’s rights in the Mediter- 
ranean; Britain will help Italy develop 
Ethiopia; and Italy agrees that no for- 
eign nation shall gain a foothold in Spain. 
Mussolini will cooperate with Hitler in 
aiding Franco but he won’t allow Ger- 
many to seize any Spanish territory. 

Q. How do Britain and France hope 
to keep Germany from causing a Euro- 
pean war? A. They may restore some 
of her lost colonies if Hitler will cut his 
armaments and keep peace. They think 
he may give up ideas of Spanish terri- 
tory if he can get some colonies, because 
this Spanish adventure has been very 
expensive for Germany, and is getting 
constantly more dangerous to Europe. 
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By Gay Head 


. | ISTEN, Babe, you're what I 

call a swell skirt,” shouts 

Tony (Antonio) Adverse to 
the romantic strains of “Moonlight 
and Roses.” Is it any wonder feminine 
toes are stepped on, when the male of 
the species fondly clasps the female in 
his arms and, to soft music, croons 
such a love song? There may be other 
reasons why dancing grows corns, but 
certainly such lyrics aren’t conducive 
to light stepping; and, if there’s one 
annoyance which causes any boy to 
miss step, it is Juliet’s singing off-key, 
in competition to the orchestra. 

It wouldn’t be surprising if girls 
grew carbuncles on their necks in- 
stead of corns on their toes, the way 
some boys make a pretzel twist out 
of the simple act of holding a girl in 
their arms for a turn around the ball- 
room. Of course, if they insist on 
doing the St. Louis Shakedown or the 
Washington Wiggle, they may end 
upside-down, but at least they can 
begin their exerc'ses in an upright 
position, holding the girl by the waist 
instead of the nape of the neck. Acro- 
batics should be confined to the gym- 
nasium or the athletic field. 


The Face on the Ball-Room Floor 
No wonder The Romeo is a sight 
for Julie’s sore eyes and sorer toes, 
after she has been dancing with 
Tony, who leaves her to do the 
leading and manages to stumble in 
everyone’s way at the wrong moment. 
She might be able to bear up under 
Tony’s big feet, if he looked more 
presentable, but with his hair un- 
combed, a dirty zebra-striped shirt, 
and a big smudge on the seat of 
his gray pants (which wouldn’t 
know a presser if they saw one) the 
sight of Romeo, even if he had a 
wooden leg, would be welcome. 

But Romeo is well-versed in the 
art of Terpsichore, and also the pro- 
prieties attendant. He has asked 
Julie the day before if he might 
escort her to the tea-dance following 
today’s school session and, after her 
gracious acceptance he has primed 
himself for the occasion by a little 
more to-do when dressing in the 
morning. Having found his brown 
monotone suit clean and pressed he 
has chosen his tie and socks of two- 
tone green stripes and has managed 
to keep his tan shirt free of ink all 
day. 

Juliet, by several stitches in time, 
has worked out an ideal scheme for 
dressing to suit the occasion of the 
school matinee dances. For her tai- 
lored green wool crepe she has made 
a white piqué collar and cuff set (for 
school) and in a small handy case she 
tucks away a metal cloth collar and 
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Boy Dates Girl 


VI. Face the Music 


belt; with her black sandals, to re- 
place the piqué collar and cuffs, and 
the sturdy oxfords which walk to 
school every day. 

Plenty of time between school and 
the hour of the dance to scoot into 
the dressing room, change collars and 
cuffs and shoes, see that her hair is 
neatly combed, her nails clean, and 
her lipstick right, so that she won’t 
annoy Romeo at the dance by making 
up her face in public. 

She meets him at the entrance and 
they proceed to the gym, where they 
put on their best manners and greet 
the faculty chaperones, including the 
principal, who doesn’t know them 
from Adam and Eve, but marks an 
A plus, for future reference, by their 
names when Romeo introduces Juliet 
and himself. 

Romeo: How do you do, Mr. Caesar. 
I am Romeo Montague (Here Mr. Caesar 
does as the Romeos do, and shakes 
hands) and this is Juliet Capulet. 

Mr. Carsar: (probably shaking hands 
with Julie also, as she smiles and says 
“How do you do.”): How do you do. 
It’s nice to meet you students. I seldom 
have the opportunity of speaking to you 
personally. 

JULIET (getting in her good word edge- 
wise): Sometimes we’re fortunate in 
not being spoken to, personally, by the 
principal, Mr. Caesar, but in this case, 
it’s a pleasure. 

Mr. CaEsar (who likes being chucked 
under the chin verbally): I suppose it 
is a little less fearful after office hours, 
isn’t it? 


Romeo: Yes sir. And now, if you'll 
pardon us sir.... (And off they go.) 

There is the possibility that only a 
faculty adviser will be on hand to 
watch over all. For instance, Miss 
Cleo Patria, who teaches domestic 
science and is so good-looking that 
Romeo wouldn’t know her from the 
other Juliets unless she wore a pink 
carnation. Then he would inquire of 
some of the student entertainment 
committee just who is the chaperone, 
take Julie over to meet her, and he 
might later ask Miss Cleo to dance. 
Such as: 

Romeo: Miss Patria, may I have this 
dance? 

Miss Patria (undoubtedly): Why, yes, 
I'd be delighted. 

This may seem a bit too much—to 
dance with the chaperones—but it 
will pay its way in kind thoughts 
from the powers that be, and, be- 
sides, there’s the comforting thought 
that Romeo can, after one number, 
put her down where he picked her 
up, and the duty is done. 


Game of Tag 


The school orchestra is playing a 
new song hit, and Julie, who is 
a newcomer having her first fling at a 
school affair, is delighted to find that 
Romeo is not all feet and nose and 
keeps excellent time with the music. 
Whatever qualms she may have felt 
about being a stranger, are whisked 
gaily away by the social committee. 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Apniversaries) 


February 6 


SIR HENRY 
IRVING 

(1838-1905) Fore- 
most English actor of 
his day. Shared tri- 
umphs with Ellen 
Terry. Famous for 
Shakesperean roles, 
especially Shylock in 
Merchant of Venice. 


‘February 7 


CHARLES 
DICKENS 
(1812-70) England’s 
most popular novel- 
ist, creator of many 
of the most unfor- 
gettable characters in 
literature. Author, 
Pickwick Papers. 





























February 8 


WILLIAM T. 
SHERMAN 
(1820-91) Union 
general, called the 
firebrand of Union 
Arms. Famous for his 
invasion of Georgia 
and “the march to 

the sea.” 


February 9 


WILLIAM HENRY 
HARRISON 


(1773-1841) Amer- 
ican soldier, ninth 
President. Hero of 
the victory over the 
Indians in the Battle 
of Tippecanoe. Died 
one month after in- 
auguration. 


February 10 


CHARLES LAMB 

(1775-1834) Eng- 
lish essayist, famous 
for his Essays of Elia. 
A gifted conversa- 
tionalist. Among his 
friends were Southey, 
Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge. 


February 11 


THOMAS A. EDISON 

(1847-1931) Amer- 
ican inventor and 
electrical experi- 
menter. His investi- 
gations led to the 
development of the 
incandescent lamp, 
the motion picture, 
and the phonograph. 


February 12 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
(1809-65) 16th 

President, the Great 
Emancipator. Among 
the most highly ven- 
erated of all Ameri- 
can statesmen. His 
birthday a legal holi- 
day. 
(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 





After the first dance, they introduce 
her to several boys who immediately 
suggest that they exchange dances 
with Romeo and his partner, and, by 
the time the first cut-in dance is 
called, Julie is well acquainted in- 
stead of being a Little Miss Lonely, 
whose shifting glance and stumbling 
feet often tell-tale the horror of being 
“stuck.” 

If this had been a stag dance, 
where cut-in dances are the entire 
program, she might not have fared.so 
well, unless Romeo had been on his 
toes (not hers) and managed to in- 
troduce her to boys and girls, too 
when the music paused, between 
numbers. But even then Julie would 
have been nobody’s prune. When 
walking around the floor, she would 
have maneuvered Romeo tactfully 
toward a group, and flashing that ir- 
resistible smile when introduced, her 
worries would have been naught. 
Even at a program dance, if Romeo 
had been inconsiderate (heaven for- 
bid) and not filled in her program 
completely beforehand, she would 
have excused herself when she saw 
her partner was engaged for the next 
dance, and asked to be left with the 
hostess whose duty it is to see that “a 
good time is had by all.” 

However, Romeo, on this occasion, 
having seen Julie well on her way to 
being the belle of the ball, forsakes 
pleasure for the more serious duty of 
dancing with the girl members of the 
hostess or social committee, as he 
would his hostess at a private home; 
then, remembering that Fred and 
Oliver have been among the group 
who first danced with Julie, he pays 
further obligations and dances with 
the girls they escorted to the dance. 
Keeping a watchful eye on his own 
partner he indulges in the next cut- 
in by dancing with several popular 
girls he likes, being careful to steer 
clear of Grabbing Gertrude who 
wraps herself around her partner like 
a cobra choking a kitten, and Haughty 
Kate, who makes all her partners 
look as though they were dragging 
through the last round of a mara- 
thon. 

These two young ladies might well 
take a lesson in tripping the light 
fantastic from Julie, for even if they 
were tongue-tied and _ cross-eyed, 
they could be popular by being good 
dancers. Gertie is guilty of writh- 
ing from the waist down and curving 
like a question mark from the waist 
up. And Kate is as tense as if she 
were in the dentist’s chair. Julie, 
in marked contrast, stands firmly, 
through perfectly relaxed, with arm 
on Romeo’s shoulder and follows will- 
ingly and gracefully wherever he 
doth lead. 

Gert and Kate might also learn the 
secret of prom-trotter popularity, 


that of being nice to everyone. Julie 
knows she is fast developing a yen for 
young Romeo, but she is smart enough 
to know a secret and keep it; and 
she doesn’t publicize her interest in 
her heart’s desire. The only thing it 
pays to advertise on the dance floor 
is a smile for everybody, with the ex- 
ception of tipsy Tommies or upstart 
Sparkies, who sometimes attempt to 
cut-in at a public dance. In this case, 
Julie has found that a 32-degree black 
look and a firm “No, thank you, I’m 
with my own party,” will not only 
take said upstart back to his place, but 
also eliminate the possibility of a 
scene. 


Light Refreshments 


At intermission Romeo politely 
finds the partner of the girl-he is 
dancing with, and seeks Julie, so that 
they can join the crowd around the 
punch table. Here again he has a 
chance to introduce her to other boys 
and girls, but, no matter if he has 
been dating Silvia constantly in the 
past month, he doesn’t desert his 
charge of the moment for his old 
stand-by. He has invited Julie to be 
his guest and it is his responsibility 
to see that she is not left to herself. 

Of course, there are times when no 
male hero invites a certain Juliet 
to be escorted, but that is no reason 
to forget the joy of living. It’s 
usually easy to find other unattached 
females and all string along together. 
At the dance there will be stags, who, 
if they are the right kind, will see 
that everyone has a good time. The 
cnly caution for an unattached Juliet 
is to be quick with excuses to sit 
down if things move slowly on the 
dance floor. Romeos seldom get used 
to being hung—particularly by a rope 
they didn’t ask for. 

After the dance is over, they cour- 
teously approach the dance commit- 
tee—at least one or two of them—and 
let them know their efforts were not 
in vain. Remarks such as “Thank 
you, we enjoyed it,” “This has been a 
fine dance, thanks to you,” “We had a 
good time; let’s have another one 
soon,” are sufficient unto the deed and 
much appreciated by those who have 
taken the time and trouble to make 
arrangements for the affair. 

As to the going home, the occasion 
being in the late afternoon, it may 
be convenient for Julie to go with a 
group of girls who live up her way. 
In this case Romeo may bid adieu 
when he has seen her safely to her 
travelling companions, and Julie will 
respond with her thank-you, this time 
perhaps more personal— “Thank you. 
I enjoyed being with you,’ Romeo 
getting in the last word with “Thank 
you. I hope you enjoyed the dance 
as much as I did.” 
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, SOCIAL STUDIES 
ignpedls 


FOREIGN POLICY 

Foreign Policy Reports for January Ist 
goes into the Spanish affair in a manner 
that is worth quoting in part and worth 
reading in full. Charles A. Thomson, 
expert on Spain for the Foreign Policy 
Association, includes some unusual points 
in his conclusions. Here they are: 

“The program of the Spanish Popular 
Front government called for liberal 
rather than radical reforms. The wave 
of death and disorder which preceded 
the revolt was due as much to Fascist as 
to Left-wing aggression. . . . Change 
came too slowly to satisfy the workers 
in city and country. Tension between 
Right and Left had thus been heightened 
to the point where recourse to violence 
appeared to each faction as the easiest 
road. ... The evidence available to date 
affords no substantial support for the 
charge, so assiduously fostered by sec- 
tions of the American press, that com- 
munism was mainly to blame for plung- 
ing Spain into bloodshed. The Com- 
munist party has not more than 50,000 


supporters in a total population of 
29,000,000. 
LEAGUE EXAM 


A free trip to Europe is offered as 
first prize in the eleventh annual exam- 
ination on the history of the League of 
Nations, sponsored by the League of 


Nations Association, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York. The examination will be given 
April 9, a Friday. A revised history of 
the League has been published. Nine 
states have offered additional scholar- 
ships and two colleges have promised 
tuition allowances. 


CHILD LABOR 


With President Roosevelt calling on 
all state legislatures to ratify the Child 
Labor Amendment (known to its oppo- 
nents as the Youth Control Amend- 
ment) and with Nicholas Murray Butler 
calling on the same legislatures to do 
no such thing, now is the time to read 
Child Labor Facts prepared by the 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York. A few are: 

Cf children between 10 and 15 in the 
1930 census, 667,118 were employed. 

Of 469,497 employed in agriculture, 
402,344 were family workers; the rest 
wage workers. 

Engaged in domestic service were 
46,145. 21,783 worked as newsboys and 
20,625 labored in the textile industry. 

Obviously, this number of child work- 
ers will not materially affect the 10,000,- 
000 unemployed adults. Moreover, many 
of these children are working for their 
parents, or they are employed at tasks 
which do not deprive them of recreation 
and education. 

Remember these facts. Then ask 
yourself if the thousands of children in 
the beet fields and in the mills should 
continue to slave away their youth for 
the lack of a law? 





Never-Never Land 


(Concluded from page 8) 


strong. But, as a matter of fact, he 
had for many years a sort of rival, or 
alternate, in the form of “Brother 
Jonathan.” This was the same char- 
acter, more or less, but without the 
full habiliment. Jonathan was a real 
person, a certain Jonathan Trumbull 
of revolutionary times, on whom 
George Washington greatly relied. 
The nickname “Brother Jonathan” is 
right out of history, the words being 
Washington’s. But Uncle Sam proved 
the better type—and survived. A re- 
cent entertaining writer has told us 
that Uncle Sam exactly represents 
the American face and physique of 
the pioneering days—the “roaring 
forties.” The days of the Revolution, 
he says, tended to produce the states- 
manlike face of lawyers and politi- 
cians; the pioneer days the rough, en- 
ergetic faces of Abraham Lincoln and 
Uncle Sam; the modern days of city 
life and office existence produce a 
face much like an apple. Leaving out 
of question the apple theory—which 
no foreigner would dare to endorse 
—the Uncle Sam part of the idea 
certainly sounds good. 





Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, 
by permission of the editors. 
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Don’t let Adolescent Pimples 
keep YOU out of good times 


@ After the start of ado- 
lescence—from about 13 
to 25 years of age—impor- 
tant glands develop and 
final growth takes place. 
This causes disturbances 
in the entire system. The 
skin gets oversensitive. 
Waste poisons in the blood 
irritate this sensitive skin 
—pimples pop out! 








Fleischmann's fresh Yeast 
helps to get rid of adoles- 
cent pimples by clearing 
these skin irritants out of 
the blood. Then, 1, — 
go! Eat 3 cakes daily, one 
about % hour before 
meals— plain, or in.a little 
water—until your skin is 
entirely clear again. 
Start now! 


cleaes the skin 


by clearing skin irritants 
out of the blood 


Copyright, 1936, S 
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BLACK LEGION, (Warner Brothers. 

Directed by Archie L. Mayo.) 

The ghastly workings of the secret 
society known as the Black Legion, 
which operated in Michigan last year, 
have been transferred to the screen in 
a picture based on that gruesome epi- 
sode in our country’s recent struggle 
against the forces of reaction and false 
patriotism. Black Legion reaches to 
such depths of human degradation that 
you would never believe it could have 
happened here were you not familiar 
with the truth as revealed in the inves- 
tigation, trial, and convictions of the 
genuine Black Legionnaires. 

Faithful as it is to the drama and emo- 
tional surge of the real Black Legion 
activities, this picture does a little skip- 
ping of a factual nature which every 
alert newspaper reader will be quick to 
detect. The film avoids any suggestion 
that many victims of the Black Legion 
were labor leaders. Aside from this, 
Warner Brothers have packed into this 
stirring plea for tolerance everything 
that belongs there. Americans of every 
religion, race, color, and political belief 
should rejoice in this rare Hollywood 
excursion into the world of reality, be 
it ever so unpleasant. 

Of course, the Black Legion is some- 
thing that it is perfectly safe to be op- 
posed to at this time. The organization 
as such has apparently been snuffed out. 
But every existing vigilante group, every 
Ku Klux Klan chapter, and every other 
secret society that regards itself as pos- 
sessing the only key to real Americanism 
is a potential Black Legion. 

We are glad to report that Warner 
Brothers permitted the name of the Ku 
Klux Klan to be brought into the story. 
And among the utterances of Black 
Legionnaires is such familiar camou- 
flage as: “Our Beloved America,’ “We 
are 100 per cent Americans,” “Defenders 
of the Stars and Stripes,” and “Those 
rotten, ungrateful foreigners.” Used 
hypocritically as by the Black Legion, 


FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


these are deceptive sentiments. How 
familiar it all must sound to readers of 
Hearst’s newspapers! 

If it did nothing more than show up 
noisy, blatant patriotism for what it is 
worth, the film renders distinguished 
service to the country by one line—“One 
hundred per cent American patriotism 
of a low specific gravity and a high cash 
content.” This estimate of the Black 
Legion was stated by Ed Jackson (Dick 
Foran), a worker who could not be bull- 
dozed into joining the hooded society. 

How close we are to savagery. Here 
is a group of American workingmen 
such as you might see all around you— 
married, home-loving, child-rearing, car- 
driving, radio-listening, movie-going 
Americans. What ever induces them to 
put on robes and hoods, meet secretly 
in the back room of the corner drug 
store, and plot ways of ridding the com- 
munity of “undesirables?” The unde- 
sirables happen to be competitors in 
business, outspoken editors of news- 
papers, or a bright young man of for- 
eign extraction who is in line for a 
promotion sought by one of the Legion- 
naires, Frank Taylor (Humphrey Bo- 
gart). 

Awesome ceremony and ritual mark 
Black Legion rites. The members call 
on God, country and the Constitution, 
pledging fealty to these three unto 
death. Then they go out into the night 
and defy each and all, yet in their brutal 
ignorance some of them seem to think 
that they are doing God’s will when they 
persecute Catholics, Jews, and Negroes; 
that they are saving their country when 
they take the law into their own hands 
by acting as both police (vigilantes) and 
courts of law; that they are “upholding 
the Constitution” when they run out of 
town a family with a Russian name. 

The picture rushes furiously to its 
tragic climax with the conviction of 
Taylor and other Legionnaires to im- 
prisonment for life. Bogart’s perform- 
ance as Taylor and Erin O’Brien-Moore’s 
as his wife are powerful and poignant. 
The cast is a strong one at every link 
except in the part of the boy, Buddy 
Taylor (Dickie Jones). Here is just an- 
other child noise-maker (actor is not 
the word), overstating everything, gush- 
ing what little sentimentality is permit- 
ted. But this is an inconsequential item 
in the powerful surge of Black Legion. 

Longest moment of suspense and best photog- 


raphy: Frank Taylor plunging through the 
thicket after murdering Ed Jackson. 


RIVER OF UNREST, (British Gau- 
mont. Directed by Brian Desmond 
Hurst and Walter Summers.) 

The Irish fight for independence has 
been filmed in The Informer as an indi- 
vidual tragedy, in The Beloved Enemy 
as the villain of a fine love story, and in 


The Plough and the Stars as a neighbor- 
hood catastrophe. With its story, pro- 
duction, direction, dialogue, and cast- 
ing inferior to all of these pictures, 
River of Unrest still succeeds conspicu- 
ously where the others failed, in giving 
a sense of the popular nature and the 
issues of the rebellion. Since the first 
three films are all in or near the top- 
flight of picture ranking, River of Unrest 
had no easy task to maintain the tradi- 
tion of excellence that the pictures of 
the rebellion have created. That it 
managed to stay in the running stamps 
it as a superior picture. 

Biggest Thrill: Armored cars on the road 
at night. 


Loudest Laugh: The hiding of the guns 
beneath skirts and in the beer barrel be- 
fore the Tans arrive to search the bar. 


THE ETERNAL MASK, (Progress 
Films. Directed by Werner Hoch- 
baum.) 

Among all the films the New Year has 
brought to New York, one that seems 
most worthy of note is the Swiss pro- 
duction, The Eternal Mask. It is a high- 
ly original drama portraying what psy- 
chologists call “a _ split personality.” 
While much of the film is concerned 
with the fantastic dreams and imagin- 
ings of the hero, we are not allowed to 
forget that he is a real man, that his 
mental illness has a real cause, and that 
his cure is effected by real and scientific 
methods. 

It is an intelligent experiment, which 
demonstrates the potentialities of the 
motion picture. The Eternal Mask will 
probably not gain large popularity, and 
may never reach the theaters in your 
neighborhood; first of all, because the 
dialogue is in German, and then because 
experiments of this sort rarely have a 
very large appeal for audiences accus- 
tomed to typical Hollywood productions. 
It is, however, a picture well worth 
knowing about, for it may serve to pre- 
pare the way for the use of new screen 
techniques. In any case, there has been 
nothing like it on the screen before, and 
a true film fan will find it both interest- 
ing and important. 


Initiates into the Black Legion take the oath 


kneeling, at the point of a pistol. 


The oath is an 


ominous high-sounding vow containing the usual 


cloak of super-patriotic hypocrisy. 
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IN THE NEWS 


RACKET SILENCER 


In 1935 Thomas Edmund Dewey was 
appointed Special Prosecutor to clean up 
rackets and vice in New York City. 
Underworld bosses 
merely laughed at 
the 35-year-old 
lawyer and recalled 
that other prose- 
cutors had failed to 
touch them. They 
went on making 
their millions forc- 
ing businessmen to 
pay for “protection” 
and organizing vice 
and gambling on a 
large scale. Dewey 
polished his glasses DEWEY 
and went to work 
with a staff of lawyers and police assist- 
ants. 

Last spring Dewey was ready to act. 
He struck suddenly at the big boss of 
New York’s underworld—Charley 
(“Lucky”) Luciano—convicted him of 
ruling the city’s vice industry, and 
clapped him in prison with a fifty-year 
sentence. Then, in rapid succession he 
tackled the loan-shark racket, the bakery 
racket, the electrical contracting racket, 
and the policy racket. 

Born in Owosso, Michigan, Dewey was 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan and Columbia University Law 
School, and was admitted to the bar in 
1926. Since 1931 he has helped the gov- 
ernment conduct special investigations, 
thereby obtaining excellent training for 
his present job. 





NUMBER 2 DUCE 


In one corner of a huge room in the 
Palazzo Venezia in Rome is a large chair 
behind a desk. It is occupied by Dictator 
Benito Mussolini— 
strong man of Italy. 
And ever since 
Mussolini began to 
occupy that chair 
people -have won- 
dered who would 
be his successor. 
Recently a new- 
comer has pushed 
his way to the 
favored spot at Il 
Duce’s right hand. 
He is the 33-year- 
old Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, husband of 
Mussolini’s favorite child, Edda, and 
Italy’s new Foreign Minister. 

In the few months since he became 
Foreign Minister Count Ciano has worked 
out agreements with Germany, strength- 
ened Italy’s position in Central Europe, 
and recently signed a Mediterranean pact 
with British Ambassador Sir Eric Drum- 
mond. He still takes Mussolini’s orders 
on foreign affairs, but the main lines of 
Italian policy are the work of the Count. 
_ Count Ciano’s build is similar to Musso- 
lini’s and, according to N. Y. Times writer 
Arnaldo Cortesi, he strives to increase 
his likeness to Il Duce by mimicking some 
Mussolini gestures such as the chin-in- 

e-air and arms akimbo. 

He has been in the Fascist movement 
since he was a boy. He was Minister for 
Press and Propaganda until he resigned 
to serve as an aviator during the Ethio- 





pian conquest. 
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PROBLEMS IN LIVING 
By Marjorie S. Watts 


12. Make-up for Girls 


Martha and her younger brother are 
at odds over the question of make-up on 
girls. Harry says he can’t stand seeing 
any at all. Martha maintains that most 
girls look improved with a judicial ap- 
plication. 


Ask Yourself: 


1. Do you agree with Martha or 
Harry? Why? 

2. Why do some people object so 
strongly to the use of make-up? 


girl’s making up in public? Is it any 
less desirable than a boy’s combing his 
hair or adjusting his necktie? Discuss 
impartially! 

4. What regulations would you like te 
see observed about make-up and its 
application? 

5. Is it possible that Harry has been 
seeing make-up in some instances and 
not being aware of it? 


Try This: 


Suggest a compromise agreement for 


3. What is the real objection to a Martha and Harry. 
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KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


@ Keep this in mind. Your entry in this year’s Scholastic Awards 
Contest is in line for a double award—if it is done on a 
Strathmore Artist Paper or Board. 


@ So when you send in your entry this year be sure it is on 
Strathmore. Don’t risk losing out on one of these new, additional 
prizes just because you neglected to use one of the Strathmore 


Artist Papers or Boards. 


The Strathmore Awards listed below will be given. to winners 
of the regular prizes in the following divisions, provided 
their work was done on Strathmore and it is so stated on 
the entry blank: 1 Pictorial (tempera, watercolor, crayon,, 
pastel, charcoal) ; 2 Drawing Pencil; 3 Black Ink; 4 Col- 
ored Ink; 5 Drawing Pen; 6 Decorative Design; 7 Adver- 
tising Art; 8 Mechanical Drawing. 


FIRST PRIZES. For the winner of any one of the first prizes $] 5 


whose work was done on Strathmore 


SECOND PRIZES. For, the winner of any one of the second 10 
prizes whose work was done on Strathmore . . . ... . 


THIRD PRIZES. For the winner of any one of the third prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore eee : : 


% 


FOURTH PRIZES. For the winner of any honorable mention 
whose work was done on Strathmore, this convenient new 


Strathmore Sketch Block. 





© Write to Dept.C-2 for a sample book of the complete line of Strathmore 


Artist Papers and Boards. 


THE STRATHMORE AWARDS 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY + WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


@ 


© PAPER 


1S PART OF THE PICTURE e 
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follows: 
FIRST PRIZE: 


Ohio 














PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second and third prizes in the Planters 
Peanut Limerick Contest ending January 9th, 1937, are as 


Margaret Grace Yahraes, 919 Wood Street, Easton, Pa. 
SECOND PRIZE: Dorothy Kotecki, 12613 Lenacrave Ave., Cleveland, 


THIRD PRIZE: Betty J. Baker, 146 Center Street, Bellevue, Ky. | 


FIFTEEN FOURTH PRIZES: Mildred Ondrick, 3813 West 55th Place, | 
Chicago, Ill.; Carl Caston, 788 Yale Street, Akron, Ohio; Kenneth Wellesley 
Clafford, Jr., 1431 Edgewater Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Helen Hansen, 721 Main 
St., Wayne, Nebr.; Anne McKenna, 3407 DeKalb Avenue, The Bronx, N. Y.; 
Margaret Ann Sayres, 16564 Westbrook Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; George 
Menges, St. Joseph College, Westmont, Ill.; Ruth Margurete White, 95 W. 
Hall St., Battle Creek, Mich.; Ken Locks, 513 Third St., N. E. Little Falls, 
Minn.; Sandy Penner, 1445 South Pearl St., Denver, Colo.; Marian Wein- 
stein, 1747 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Audine Ellen Austin, 2813 Rasp- | 
berry St., Erie, Pa.; Rosemary Hyatt, 3936 Bell Street, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Alfonse Piparo, 114 Broad Street, Peekskill, N. Y.; Veronica McConlogue, | 
137 East Fulton Ave., Roosevelt, L. I., N. Y. 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 
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PRIZES! 


Find the mistakes 
in this picture— 
and win $25.00! 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of 
paper the mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a com- 
pleted sentence totaling 30 words or less, start- 
ing with the words, “I like Planters Peanuts 
because” .... 
3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
first page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 

Floor, 250 East 48rd St., New York, N. Y., to 
arrive by midnight, April 26, 1937. No entries ac- 
cepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting cor- 

rect and complete lists of the mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and publicity 
use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, May 22, 1937 issue. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identi- 
cal with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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The Cruise of the 
Cashalot 


(Continued from page 4) 
I’m going to load that whale aboard 
the Louisa, and take her up the Erie.” 

“Be you, Ben? What are you going to 
do that for?” 

“I’m going to show her for a nickel.” 

Henry sneered. “How much money 
will that make, when anybody can look 
at her from the towpath for nothing?” 

“You shut up,” said Uncle Ben. 

He’d got more up-and-coming every 
minute since Aunt Em had gone back 
to Boonville, and he wasn’t going to 
let no bum bezabor like Henry Plat gum 
his fun. He just walks up the dock and 
goes off to the public library. Now he’d 
got a whale he wanted to know all about 
it. So he walks in and says to the lady, 
“Please show me your whales, Miss.” 
Well, that caught her attention and she 
was a pretty girl and in two minutes 
had got the whole business out of Uncle 
Ben. “I want to find out what kind of 
a whale it is, and all about it.” 

Well, she took him through a lot of 
books, and they discovered about four- 
teen different kinds of whale. 

“What does he look like?” 
lady. 

“Well, ma’am, she’s round, in good 
flesh, and kind of dark, and she’s got a 
pleasant eye.” 

“Oh,” says the lady, and commenced 
educating Uncle Ben... . 

When he come back about supper 
time, Henry asked him again what he 
aimed to do with his fish. 

“Fish? That ain’t no fish. 
you're a ignorant bird all right. 


asks the 


Henry, 
Why, 


| that’s a mammal!” 






“What,” asks Henry, “is a mammal?” 

Uncle Ben just looks him up and 
down. 

“Henry,” he says, “your mother was 
one.” 

“Do you want to fight?” asks Henry. 

“No,” says Uncle Ben. “You’ve been 
upset by this business, Henry. Of course, 
it’s been different with me. I’ve been 
around the Horn in my young days. In 
my day I’ve speared more’n a hundred 
of this identical variety. I’ve got sperms 
and speared narwhales, and blowed the 
very guts out of a killer oncet, at three 
hundred yards with my old thirty-eight.” 

“What’s the name of this variety?” 

“It’s a cash-a-lot.” 

Henry looks at him kind of wonder- 


| ing. “Honest?” 
Uncle Ben nods to him. “Honest,” he 
says. 





“Maybe there is money in her, after 
all.” 

“Listen, Henry, did you ever hear 
about a feller named Jonah?” 

“Sure, he got swallowed by one of 
them animals.” 

“That’s right, and then he got spit up. 
Well, look here, Henry. Anybody that 
wants to can look at the outside of this 
whale for nothing; but them that want 
the whole works is going to have to pay 
me fifty cents.” 

“How’re you going to show them the 
whole works, Ben?” 
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“I’m going to dig ’em out and make 
room in his inside!” 

Uncle Ben looks proud. 

“But Ben,” asks Henry, “if you dig 
them out, where in Sarah are you going 
to put them for people to see?” 

“Henry, can’t you think of nothing but 
inwards? I’m just going to have a room 
there and a bar and a—I guess I'll just 
have a kind of refreshment parlor—then 
I'd ought to get the ladies and children, 


“That’s an idea,” says Henry, and it 
was. 

They got the whale hoisted onto the 
Louisa next morning, with her nose on 
the cabin roof and the rest of her laying 
along the pit beams and the stable, and 
her tail hanging over the front end. 
Then they joined their tow and started 
back for Albany. 

Well, the old Louisa was the first boat 
in that line; but along about Spuyten 
Duyvil the wind changed to the north 
and the rest of the boats made the tug 
change the line to put her on the back 
end. They’d thought at first a whale was 
a pretty handsome thing to examine; 
but about there Uncle Ben and Henry 
had got through the outside layer of 
fat. You could see them any time, bur- 
rowing in like a couple of beagles dig- 
ging out a woodchuck. They had little 
shovels, very sharp, and they certainly 
made progress. 

Well, about the second day they got 
pretty well into the core. They’d mixed 
themselves a mess of beans down in the 
cabin and Henry wanted to lay down 
on his bed, but Uncle Ben hadn’t time. 
He kept explaining. “I got to get the 
outfit in afore we get to Watervliet.” So 
up he went and walked in, and the first 
stroke he took he went through between 
two bones and the yell he let out come 
right out of the whale’s mouth and 
Henry come a-running. 

“Where’ve you reached to, Ben?” he 
asks. 

Uncle Ben didn’t know. He was kind 
of puzzled, inside and looking out, and 
Henry looks around too, and says, “I 
don’t see where that feller Jonah man- 
aged to get along. I don’t believe he was 
a whole week down inside like us are 
here. The ventilation’s no good at all.” 

“You poor twerp,” says Uncle Ben. 
“This ain’t the same whale.” 

“I don’t see what that’s got to do 
with it.” 

“No, you’ve never been around the 
Horn. But I have and I’ve seen whales 
blow out the bad air fifty feet high.” 

“If there was that much pressure of 
bad air, I don’t see how Jonah lasted 
out a minute.” 

“Well, maybe he was that kind of a 
feller,” says Uncle Ben. 

Well, when they got the insides into 
the river, Uncle Ben begun to fashion 
out a room. “Right here,” he says, “is 
going to be the refreshment tables for 
the ladies. I'll get them in Albany. We 
Won’t need so many cheers, with what 
We got in the cabin. And then,” he 
Says, “seeing as how the lighting ain’t 
very good, I'll arrange a winder on each 
tide.” He stood there looking around 
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kind of pleased and wondering. “Henry,” 
he says, “what kind of curtains do you 
think would go best with these walls?” 
Right then some blubber went into 
the back of Henry’s neck and got the 
best of him. 
“You're going to need something 
waterproof to wall this room,” he says. 
“Nonsense,” says Uncle Ben, but it 
was a hot day and he discovered for 
himself there was a leak in the roof. 
But his ideas had got pretty well formed. 
And by the time he’d showed the out- 
side of his whale in Troy for fifteen cents 
he’d got the inside all fitted out. And 
when he hauled out to number one, the 
whole contraption did make a display. 
First, the two mules, a couple of 
crummy old screws, had had their har- 


ness blacked and tassels and rings hung 
out to hide the bare spots in their hides 
till they sounded like a circus parade. 
And then the towline had a twist of 
yeller cloth on it and a big bow ribbon. 
And then come Henry Plat. Uncle Ben 
had rigged out the poor bezabor in a 
second-hand coachman’s outfit, and he 
had a top hat with a ribbon bouquet 
on it and a coat with tails and white 
pants like knickers and a pink west- 
coat, and then there was the boots with 
flesh tops. Henry had tried them out 
in Albany, but they pinched him so that 
he hollered and argued till Uncle Ben 
allowed him to go back to the old boots 
he always wore and the red socks Aunt 
Em knitted him for Christmas. But even 
then his whiskers and little eyes looked 





AN AWARD TO THE SCHOOL— 


A CREDIT 
TO YOU! 


MARCH 15TH DEADLINE 
FOR 
ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


The awards of the Eldorado- 
Scholastic Drawing Contest go 
to the school and your stu- 
dents—but a large share of 
the credit and praise redound 
to you. Only a short time re- 
mains before March 15th, the 
day when the contest closes. 
Urge your students to use this 
time to advantage—to apply 
the training they received 
from you in preparing pencil 
The 


more entrants now, the more 


sketches for the awards. 


interest in your classes next 


year! 





The Sterling Silver Eldorado Scholastic 
Drawing Cup ; 


PRIZES 





Ist Prize $50 and Cold Emblem 
2nd Prize 825 and Gold Emblem 
3rd Prize $15 and Gold Emblem 
5 Prizes of $5 each and Sterling 


Silver Emblems 


School Award 


A handsome sterling silver cup for 
the school turning in the best group 
drawings. 


For circulars containing full details of 
Eldorado-Scholastic Awards write to— 
School Bureau, Dept. 115-J-2 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 
THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 
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kind of wistful as if the clothes had got 
him and was taking him somewhere he 
didn’t want to go. 

But then come the boat. They had 
kind of ‘washed her outside but she 
looked a little greasy; but as Uncle Ben 
said, everybody had seen a bullhead boat 
anyway. It was the whale they’d look 
at. And sure enough, there was the 
whale stretched out on the boat, looking 
Uncle Ben right in the eyes where he 
stood steering. She had a door in her 
side opposite the gang, and a flag stuck 
into her nose hole saying CASHALOT in 
green letters. And over the door was 
a sign saying, “Be a Jonah for fifty 
cents.” And underneath it said, “Com- 
plete equipment.” 

And that wasn’t all. Getting familiar 
with the whale the way he had made 
Uncle Ben kind of affectionate, and he 
wanted her to look her best; so he’d got 
a pair of glass eyes off an oculist in 
Albany which was as big as apples and 
he’d arranged them in her, which gave 
her a real active appearance. He him- 
self got a sailor’s coat and his hat and 
a new tie and done the steering. Every 
time he come to a village he blew on 
his horn and put into the dock. And 
the whole town come down. And danged 
near everyone would go inside the whale. 
It certainly was rigged out. 

Uncle Ben’d built a regular room out 
of matched lumber and he had a winder 
on the far side opposite the door, and a 
chair and table in the front end, and a 
bunk and a stove running through a 
double pipe, which he didn’t never get 


up his nerve to light. And on the shelf 
in the back end he had a cupboard with 
all Aunt Em’s best china set out. And 
as he told the people, it was all real 
shipshape and very actively arranged, 
all but the plumbing. 

And a lot of those farmers thought 
all whales was rigged out like that, and 
commenced to take the Bible seriously 
after. 

Well, the first day Uncle Ben paid all 
his expenses, and every day he went 
along he made more money, because the 
word got into the papers and there was 
the picture took of him in New York 
and a picture of the complete whale, and 
even of the mules and Henry Plat. 
Farmers come from fifty miles away to 
intercept the creature and get a look 
at his insides. 

But what was more important, Uncle 
Ben began to get more owdacious every 
day. By now he had killed whales in 
his early days with his bare hands; this 
one he’d fixed with his boat hook—you 
could read it in the papers—but of 
course he was getting old, and the num- 
ber he had shot with his old thirty-eight 
was financially extraordinary. He showed 
you the thirty-eight to prove it and the 
notches he had cut in it for woodchucks 
became whales. He could look any man 
in the eye, and spit on a dime. You’d 
never have guessed he’d ever have been 
married to Aunt Em. And I don’t sup- 
pose he ever remembered her at all. 
When he wasn’t talking whale or serving 
tea to the ladies, he was having a snort 
on his own. 








or other materials. 
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You don’t believe it, maybe, but that 
old coot had made over a thousand dol- 


lars before he got to Rome. And by 
now the Utica papers had the whole 
story and described the boat and the 
china and remarked on the pattern, 
which was in forget-me-nots and roses, 
and Henry Plat begun to wonder if it 
wasn’t about time they heered from 
Aunt Em. 

But by the time they got to Rome 
there had been a week of hot weather 
and the whale had swollen some, and 
on the last day Uncle Ben had to do 
some trimming to get her under the 
bridges. And when he done that, even 
though he’d been living in that whale 
for two weeks, he had to admit that 
she was getting higher. And every day 
after that, the more he trimmed her the 
higher she got; and at Rome, for the 
first time, the price of admission went 
down a quarter. But Uncle Ben had 
become a regular Wall Street wizard, 
and he bought out two perfumery 
peddlers and did a handsome business 
in that line. 

By this time, too, Henry Plat had be- 
come used to his uniform and was be- 
ginning to regret that the smell was 
getting so bad it threatened to stop the 
show. His breathing system had got 
used to blubber; and he felt real appre- 
hensive when, sure enough, there was 
Aunt Em on the dock, in front of the 
crowd, with her bag in her hand and her 
hat over her eyes, looking half as big 
as the whale and more than twice as 
powerful. 

She’d been reading the papers. She 
didn’t even look at the mules or Henry 
Plat or the yeller bow on the towline, 
and if her nose was working she didn’t 
even show it. 

She waited till the boat had tied up 
and the gang come out and then she 
marched right aboard. 

Uncle Ben come down the gang walk. 

‘““Hullo, Emmy,” he says, and Henry 
was real startled to hear him so cool. 

She stopped right still and kind of 
shivered. 

“You runty little spider,”—she was 
always naming him by an insect,—"is 
this the way you spend our money? Is 
this the way you hurry home to the 
bedside of your blessed mother-in- 
law?” 

Uncle Ben sounded patient. 

“I was detained on business,” he says. 

“Business?” 

Henry Plat kept feeling little cold 
winds climbing up the inside of them 
white pants. But then he seen Uncle 
Ben wink. ; 

“Well, old girl,” he says out loud, 
“welcome home. I’m surprised you was 
so long gone; but, now you're back, 
you're welcome.” 

He must have had that speech ail 
figured out, I guess. 

The crowd let out a cheer. Here was 
the whale killer being met by his loving 
wife. Crowds like that kind of thing. 
If there’d only been a baby on hand for 
Uncle Ben to use he could have col- 
lected a dollar, instead of twenty-five 
cents. 

Well, Aunt Em took a look at the 
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crowd and went below without talking. 
In a minute up she come hollering 
mad. “Where’s my chiney?” she hollers. 
And outside of the condition of the 
blankets, the fat had come through onto 
her Bible and the brass clock was run- 
ning about forty-two hours a day with 
the oil that had got into it and striking 
faster than a man could wind it. Her 
curtains was streaked and the geraniums 
looked kind of sickly, and there hadn’t 
been a dish washed in two weeks. 
But she couldn’t make no headway 
into that whale; it was jam full of hu- 
mans; and when she finally did get in 
she slipped on the floor and set down. 
Uncle Ben helped her onto her feet 
and begun to explain the inside workings 
of that cachalot. And when he come to 
the money in it, Aunt Em was im- 
pressed. Even she could see that Uncle 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


(Continued from page 16) 

New York, Boston, and other ports bit- 
terly oppose the waterway. Railroad 
companies are also against it. A look 
at a map will show why. Chicago and 
other Great Lakes cities are the manu- 
facturing centers and shipping points for 
huge quantities of farm products, grain, 
and other raw materials. Products go- 
ing south usually pass down the Missis- 
sippi, or travel by rail to New Orleans, 
and are then shipped to foreign ports. 
Products going east are carried by rail 
to Atlantic ports for shipment to foreign 
ports. These seaports and the railroads 
are afraid that the St. Lawrence water- 
way will be a heavy blow to them. 

Farm organizations and the Great 
Lake cities strongly support the water- 
way. The farmers long have demanded 
a cheaper means of getting products to 
home markets and to foreign countries. 
Water transportation is slower but much 
cheaper. They say the waterway will aid 
the whole nation because it will lower 
the cost of shipping and increase our for- 
eign trade. New York State officials, who 
particularly favor the power develop- 
ment plans of the waterway, charge that 
utilities have joined the railroads and 
seaports in fighting the project because 
they fear that the production of cheap 
power will force them to lower rates. As 
Governor of New York State, and now 
as President, Mr. Roosevelt has argued 
that the government should produce 
cheap power in order to force the utili- 
ties to keep their rates reasonable. 

Opinions differ sharply on the useful- 
ness and economy of the waterway. 
Writes Hugh S. Johnson, former director 
of the NRA: “The waterway is a vast 
project to produce power .. . and that is 
all it is... . There is little present de- 
mand for that power. .. . The great canal 
builder Goethals (army engineer who 
built the Panama Canal) .. . told this 
writer, that in his opinion, it was so im- 
practicable that he could not see how 
any engineer could endorse it and retain 
his professional standing.” But Major 
General E. M. Markham, chief of Army 
Engineers, insists that the waterway can 
be completed at a reasonable cost and 


will save shippers about $70,000,000 a year 


in freight charges. 


Ben was the killer of a whale, and 
wasn’t scared of a woman any more, 
and so she commenced to cry. 

“Look at my chiney, look at what you 
have done to my pretty boat,” she says. 
“How can I expect to live in a cabin 
full of a smell like that?” 

“If you don’t like it, Emmy, you can 
go home,” says Uncle Ben. 

But there was too much money in- 
volved. She stayed, and when the price 
of admission had to drop to two for a 
nickel, she didn’t even open the winders; 
and when they had to sell the whale for 
fertilizer in Rochester, for eighty cents, 
and Uncle Ben said to her, “This smell 
of fish is kind of strong. You’d better 
give the boat a good clean up,” she 
didn’t say a word, but got right to work. 
Even when Henry Plat come in with 





And Uncle Ben just set in the cabin 
looking on, having his evening snort and 
looking at them two glass eyes hung up 
where the geraniums used to set. He’d 
put his money in a bank himself, and his 
heart had gone with that whale, and 
Aunt Em wanted to keep what was 
left. Once she’d been tamed, she turned 
out a fond woman 

They worked the Louisa back through 
hogs and potatoes to grain, until she 
was as nice as ever. But Uncle. Ben had 
become a kind of old mariner, and Aunt 
Em continued a changed woman till she 
died; and if you want to see them glass 
eyes, my Pa has got them in his house. 


Reprinted from Mostly Canallers, by 
Walter D. Edmonds, by permission of 
Little, Brown & Co., publishers, and 


his boots on, she didn’t say a word. 


Forum Magazine. 
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“Creditors,” the Sage 
Franklin commented, 
“have better memo- 


ries than debtors.”’ 


This is a solid truth to 
which most widows 


can testify. 
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The Round Table is open to all un- 
dergraduate high school students inter- 
ested in creative writing. All manuscripts 
sheuld bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name, 
and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd 
St., New York City. 


Decision 
“I’m sick of doing what I’m told to do, 
I have not let my heart rule for so long 
That I am full of pain at sight of you. 
I cannot understand why love is wrong; 
Is duty stronger than the love of man? 
Do you suppose that I will give you up? 
No matter what I did, you’d understand; 
But I’m not strong enough to ‘drink the 
cup’ 
I’ve never had my way, Oh God, till now 
I think you will forgive and understand 
I am not strong enough; I don’t know how 
To compromise between my heart and 
hand; 
But let me dare to think I’m rightly led.” 
I think that must have been what Edward 
said. 
—Mildred N. Rogers, 16 
William Winans Institute 
Centreville, Mississippi 
Miss Jennie Ford-Crawford, 
Teacher 


Gladness 


I know a millionaire who 
Lives in Newport and is 
Mighty glad that God made 
Steel. 
I know a Jewish peddler who 
Lives on Third Avenue and is 
Mighty glad that God made 
Pretzels and chewing gum. 
—Jack Salamanca, 14 
Lane H. S., Charlottesville, Va. 
Miss Irene Garrison, Teacher 


Creative Writing 

Creative writing is a class very different 
from any I have ever taken. 

I can act myself in here without fear 
and feeling out of place and learn that 
the most interesting people are the peo- 
ple who act themselves at all times. I feel 
free to express my opinion on anything 
within my knowledge. 

No subject is prohibited. We are free 
to discuss anything, and are free to ex- 
press any opinion that we may have so 
long as we are honest. There is an under- 
standing in our class that anything that 
is said there may not be repeated else- 
where. Anyone may visit us and take 
part; but others don’t understand what’s 
going on if they haven’t heard the setting 
of the discussion. I am learning to hold 
a more interesting conversation as I have 
a wider knowledge on a greater variety 
of interests. 

We read widely. Reading what others 
have written helps us in our own writing. 
We learn to enjoy better literature be- 
cause we, too, have tried to write what 
we mean and have others see things as 
we see them. Naturally we become in- 
terested in current events and discuss 
them freely. 


Round Jable 


I now feel at ease when I talk and read 
my essays before the class. We don’t talk 
among ourselves. Everything we say is 
said for the benefit of the whole group. 
Standing before the class and receiving 
criticism on my essay gives me poise and 
a feeling that I am part of the group. The 
students show an interest in my improve- 
ment by their criticism. 

Perhaps the teacher should have a great 
deal of the credit for creating a fine at- 
mosphere. She doesn’t tell us what to 
write about. We write of our own ex- 
periences. She guides us in finding a way 
of working rather than what to see and 
she believes that creating is a very per- 
sonal thing. Her genuine interest and 
enthusiasm make us feel that she is one 
of us and is interested in our growth 
as much as we are. 

I now have a greater interest in under- 
standing people, a consciousness of small 
things and an increased meaning of better 
literature. I think more clearly rather 
than accepting things just as they are 
because they are. I feel that I am a part 
of the Creative Writing Class where 
others contribute to my growth and I 
contribute to theirs. 

—Margaret Harvey, 15 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. S. 
Miss Belle McKenzie, Teacher 











Romeos! Juliets! 


Date Up Scholastic 


Followers of the popular “Boy 
Dates Girl” series will want to 
make immediate arrangements with 
their teachers for the new semester’s 
subscriptions to Scholastic. Starting 
in this issue, the popular Scholastic 
couple will be with you twice a 
month. 

The next article will be “Home 
on the Sofa,” followed by “Be Your- 
self.” And continuing on, twice a 
month, until summer vacation! Don’t 
miss a word of it. Order your own 
personal copy of Schelastic now 
through your teacher. 
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How You Begin 
a Novel 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Colonel Cochran’s description of the flood 
of the Mohawk that washed out Fort 
Stanwix tells anyone who knows the val- 
ley at all what the flood looked like at 
German Flats. A New England paper in 
1776 mentions the unusually fine lambing 
throughout New England and New York. 
These are the simpler facts, made to 
hand for the novelist. Others had to be 
inferred through my knowledge of the 
country. I had been raised in it; and, 
when I found mention of the state of a 
certain road in May, it was easy to tell 
that the frost had been late in leaving 
the ground. 

I suppose that such local details are 
not important to the larger view of his- 
tory, but my excuse to the historian is 
that the Revolution was won and lost 
in the Mohawk Valley. It was the gran- 
ary of the Continental Army; securing 
it would have fed Burgoyne’s army 
through the winter even though Clinton 
had not joined him. To tell the story 
of its long defense by local efforts may 
be a small thing when one considers all 
the thirteen colonies; yet it tells the 
story of the Revolution better, to my 
mind, than any wide survey that must 
perforce ignore the daily living of the 
people. 

I found also that there were bits of 
unadvertised information that an author 
could use. There was the 1905 Dodd, 
Mead reprint of The Minute Book of the 
Committee of Safety of Tryon County, 
which, with its notes, provided me with 
the location of the homes of many of 
the settlers. It also showed the gradual 
beginning of fear of an Indian war. One 
could read between the lines that the 
settler had not given much thought to 
the Indian. He was an_ insignificant 
brown neighbor more or less confined 
to recognized areas. He had little to say 
in the running of the county.. He could 
be seen haif drunk in a tavern now and 
then and be kicked out. His dogs dam- 
aged the sheep more than wolves or 
bears. But he wasn’t anybody in par- 
ticular. 

Suddenly the aspect of war gave the 
Indian the power to do damage to human 
beings—not just a drunken Indian try- 
ing to beat up a lonely settler, but brown 
men with muskets and an infinite supply 
of powder if the Johnsons had their 
way. This letter was ordered by the 
Tryon Committee to be written to Gen- 
eral Schuyler on July 13, 1775: 


“Capt. Jacob Clock informed _ this 
board, that this morning about an hour 
before Day three Indians of Fort Hunter 
came to his house from Oswego in their 


Way home, that he was informed by a . 


Negroman, a servt of him, that they 
each had a Bag of powder on their 
horses, that they staid about an hour 
and then went off... . We have sent off 
aparty of people by Way of a Scout, to 

l out, if possible, the Rout of the 
, and to give us early Intelli- 

. .. . Our ammunition is so scant 

we cannot furnish three hundred 

so as to be able to make a stand....” 
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They didn’t get the powder for quite a 
while, and yet Indians were carrying a 
bag apiece. The Indian was not the 
plumed copper paladin that Chambers 
and Cooper have painted him. He was a 
man in a dirty shirt and an old felt hat, 
perhaps a little like a down-and-out 
tramp, who had suddenly had power 
thrust upon him. But you did not real- 
ize what he was unless you lived next 
door to him. You certainly didn’t find 
out from reading history or romance. 

What the Indian managed to do in this 
situation, with Tory help and guidance, 
can be seen from the following figures. 
In 1776 there were 2500 men in Tryon 
County eligible for militia service; in 
1781 there were less than 800. The only 
settlements. were those within racing 
distance of the Mohawk or Schoharie 
forts. 

To unify my story I used a fictional 
couple starting out in life. The charac- 
ters closest to them were also imaginary. 
But the majority of the other folk in the 
book were real people who performed 
historic acts—not to be found in our 
history books, but in the local narra- 
tives, in the pension applications aft.r 
the war, on the militia rolls of the state, 
in court-martial proceedings and bounty 
claims. In using these people I was also 
faced with, to me, a new problem. In 
some cases, from the exigencies of story 
or space, it was necessary to compress 
two or more persons’ experiences into 
the life of one. The question was, where 
I had falsified the facts of a real person’s 
life to the extent of having him marry 
someone he did not marry, ought I to 
change his name? I reflected for some 
time on this point and finally decided 
that where my real character in the 
book performed some act for which he 
was locally famous I should call him by 
his real name. 

In the case of Adam Helmer, for in- 
stance, I had a man who performed one 
of the great feats of valor of the Revo- 
lution, yet in the book I wanted him to 
be a younger man, unmarried,—for I 
did not have space for his family life,— 
and also, to wind up my story, I wanted 
him to marry someone he never married 
at all! But if I called him Heinrich 
Smith and let him run his race against 
the best runners of the Iroquois and save 
German Flats by winning it, I should be 
robbing a great reputation of one of its 
best deeds. Again, in the case of another 
character, John Wolff, I combined a 
rather shadowy real figure with another 
man unjustly sentenced to Connecticut 
Mines. But in neither case did I mate- 
rially alter the character, as much as I 
could find out about it, from the original 
man, and in neither case was the back- 
ground of action or fate historically in- 
correct. 

To that extent my dish of eggs is 
scrambled; yet, now it is done, I have the 
feeling that it is more nearly history 
than a purely military résumé. And as 
for the fictional side—after all, even the 
historian writes history. Look at our 
different Washingtons, and Burrs, and 
Hamiltons, and even Jefferson—the Uni- 
versal Patron Saint! 





Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly, by 
permission of the editors. 
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CASH PRIZE! 





COURTESY OF NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Whether your talent is in freehand 
or mechanical drawing, there’s a 
prize you can win in the Higgins 
Scholastic Awards. This year we’re 
offering $235 in cash prizes—plus 
another $90 in Honorable Mention 
Awards. And whether you win or 
not, you'll find the experience and 
free instruction of great assistance 
in your school work. Fill out the 
coupon now—and you'll still have 
plenty of time to prepare a prize- 


winning drawing! 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me, at no obligation, details of 
the Higging Scholastic Award, for mechanical 


or freehand drawing. 
(Check either or both) 
| Mechanical Oo Freehand 
Drawing Drawing 


for which I enclose a carton that contained a 
new bottle of Higgins American Drawing Ink. 
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The strong, keen features of the American Indian 
are well depicted by Speedball Products for linoleum 
block printing. Scholastic Awards are on the way! 
Now is the time to really come through with a lino- 
leum print that shall be inspired by the knowl 
edge you have gained during the year Your local 
dealer has Speedball Linoleum Cutters, Speed- 
ball Block Printing Inks in 9 colors, and the new 
2nd edition of “Block Printing With Linoleum,”’ 
25e. Send for our new circular showing Speedball 
printing inks in full color. 
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SPEEDBALL PRODUCTS, HUNT ART PENS 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Read the surprising facts in Popular Mechanics. Spe- 
cial section filled every month with vital news fore- 
tells important coming developments. Contains crys- 
tal-clear information on construction and mainte- 
nance of both transmitting and receiving sets. Orig- 
inal designs by our engineers. Besides, this big 250- 
page magazine is crammed full of fascinating accounts 
and pictures (many in colors) of astounding scientific 


discoveries, new achievements inaviation, 
electricity, etc. Don't miss this 

month's issue—a thrilling rec- 

eat aR ord of the world’s newest won- 
ders. 25¢ at all newsstands. 
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I WANT YOU 


Work for “Uncle Sam’’ 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
Many 1937 appointments. Social 
Security means money. Short hours. 
j Write today sure for free 32-page 
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Mythical Babe Really Has Stuff 


She goes to high school. She differs 
from her sisters in that she is beautiful, 
for her features are delicate and regular 
and her figure is a perfect 36. She uses 
cosmetics, but only to accentuate her 
loveliness, and then only privately. 

Her lips are red and kissable, but she 
is faithful to the owner of the fraternity 
pin she wears. 

Her clothes are informal, always in 
good taste. She carries them with an ap- 
pealingly unconscious charm. 

She studies hard, makes good grades. 
She does not employ soft-soap with her 
men teachers, nor does she cling about 
their necks. 

She chews gum iightly. Her dancing is 
exquisite, but restrained. 

Having no affectations, she does not 
attempt to employ a “line.” Her great 
characteristic is her naturalness, her 
poise. 

She does not exist. 

—Central High Register, Omaha, Nebr. 





The one-ring circus was visiting a 
town in the hills. The folks there rec- 
ognized all the instruments of the band 
except the slide trombone. 

One old settler watched the player 
for quite some time, then, turning to his 
son, said: 

“Don’t let on that you’re watching him. 
There’s a trick to it; he ain’t really 
swallerin’ it."—5th Corps Area News. 


e 
Were Some “Gentlemen” Less 
To Be Feared in Great- 
Grandma’s Day? 


The following rules were in force at 
Mt. Holyoke College in 1837: “No young 
lady shall become a member of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary who cannot kindle a 
fire, wash potatoes, repeat the multipli- 
cation table and at least two-thirds of 
the shorter catechism. Every member of 
the school shall walk a mile a day un- 
less a freshet, earthquake, or some other 
calamity prevent. No young lady shall 
devote more than an hour a day to mis- 
cellaneous reading. No young lady is 
expected to have gentlemen acquaint- 
ances unless they are returned mission- 
aries or agents of benevolent societies.” 

—Exchange. 


Artist: That, sir, is a cow grazing. 
Visitor: Where is the grass? 
Artist: The cow has eaten it. 
Visitor: But where is the cow? 


Artist: You don’t suppose she’d be 
fool enough -to stay there after she’d 
eaten all the grass, do you? 





—Exchange. 
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SCHOLASTIC NPHARDS 


Scholarships!!—Cash Prizes!!—Honors for Yourself 
and Your School!! For Work by High School 
Students in Arts, Crafts, Creative Writing, Music 





ol 


rT 


ition 


Scholastic Awards is just another way of saying opportunity. 
More than $10,000 in cash, merchandise and national henors is 
to be distributed among high school students this spring for prize- 


winning work in the thirteenth annual Scholastic Awards. There’s 
heal recognition and handy spending money awaiting almost every kind 
sless, of creative talent (see classifications below). So buckle down now 
Elias and get to work. That’s the only way to show your determination 
oe to find your name listed among the prize-winners when the Stu- 
Con dent-Achievement number of Scholastic is published May 1, 1937. 
ltr 
shes Art Division Literary Division Music Division 
Ss 


Pictorial Art 


Prizes for: pictorial work in oil, water 
E color, crayon, tempera, charcoal, or 
pastel; original pencil drawings; pictorial 
ising work in colored inks and in black draw- 
ger ing inks; woodcuts, wood engravings, 
lithographs, etchings, or dry-point prints; 
pager prints made from Linoleum Blocks; ad- 
T vertising art, including posters, car 
cards, magazine covers, mailing pieces, 
spon- etc. 
astic, 
Sub- 
astie, 
Pitts- 


Design 


Prizes for: decorative designs executed 
on paper or on artist’s board in tempera, 
transparent or opaque water color, wax 
or hard-pressed crayon, or any allied 
medium; designs applied to textiles, 
either painted, stenciled, stamped, dyed, 
appliqued, batiked, embroidered, or in 
any manner whatsoever applied or 
7 woven. 


Applied Arts and Crafts 


Prizes for: designs applied to fabrics, 
mats, wooden boxes, and other objects; 
sculpture in round or relief from chalk, 
stone, wood, plaster, bronze or other 
hard composition (fragile entries not 
acceptable); plastic wood modeling; 
ceramic creations such as~ kiln-fired 
vases, tiles, book ends, lamp bases, bowls, 
plates or work in round or relief or 
other decorative or utilitarian objects 
modeled from clay; mechanical drawings 
h- (for projects, see October 3, 1936, Schol- 
astic, p. 23); and designs in metal work 
and jewelry. 


Social 


tu dies 


Rules 


Each art entry must carry an entry 
blank (for sample see October 3, 1936, 
ld issue). It is important that contestants 
name under classification the awards for 
which they are competing. No restric- 
tion on number of pieces that may be 
submitted. The judges reserve the right 
: to withhold prizes if, in their opinion, 
‘an the work does not merit an award. 

a Deadline in Art Division: March 15, 
nal 1937. Send entries in this division 
to: Art Committee, Scholastic Awards, 
ener of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Don’t mail art. entries with literary or 
¥ Music entries. 
E. Don’t send drawings rolled. 
ino Don’t forget the entry blank. 


Prizes for: poems, essays, short stories, 
literary articles, book reviews, historical 
articles, radio plays, current-event 
articles, humorous articles, and auto- 
biographical sketches. Prizes, in addi- 
tion, in the Quill and Scroll Journalism 
Awards for news stories, feature stories, 
interviews, columns, sports stories, and 
editorials. 


Rules 


Work is not eligible for the Scholastic 
Awards if it has been entered in any 
other national competition or if it has 
been published anywhere except in 
school or educational publications. The 
editors reserve the right to withhold 
prizes, if, in the opinion of the judges, 
the work does not merit an award. 


Each entry must be accompanied by 
an entry blank similar to that shown in 
the October 3, 1936 Scholastic, p. 27, only 
about twice that size. This must appear 
at the top page of manuscripts. Entrants 
must name under classification the 
Awards for which they are competing. 
Students may submit entries individ- 
ually, but the preferred practice is to 
send the best work of a class after a 
preliminary elimination by a teacher. 


Originality: All manuscripts must be 
the original work of the students who 
sign them. Each entry must bear a 
statement, signed by the student and 
countersigned by the instructor, reading, 
“This is my own work.” Manuscripts 
must be typed or written legibly in ink 
on pe size 84% x 11 inches. Use one 
side of paper only and number and title 
each page. No manuscripts will be re- 
turned, so don’t send return postage. 


Deadline in literary division: March 
15, 1937. Send entries in this division to: 
Literary Committee, Scholastic Awards, 
250 E. 43d. St., New York, N. Y. 

IMPORTANT DON’TS 
Don’t mail with art or music entries. 


Don’t forget to mail manuscripts flat 
in heavy envelopes. 


Don’t forget the entry blank. 


A competition in creative music com- 
position. Three prizes of $25, $15, and 
$5 will be awarded for the best original 
scores submitted for each of the follow- 
ing: 

1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with 

original piano accompaniment. 

2. Composition for solo instrument 
(any instrument) with piano accom- 
paniment. 

. Piano solo. 
movement. 


. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices with piano accompani- 
ment. 

. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices without piano accom- 
paniment. 

6. Composition for not more than five 
instruments (any instruments). 


Rules 


Length of no composition is to exceed 
70 measures including prelude and post- 
lude. All entries must be legibly writ- 
ten in ink on music manuscript paper 
approximating 9% by 12% inches. In 
classifications 1, 4, and 5, students may 
submit original lyrics (verse or words 
for the music) or they may set to music 
a published verse or poem. If the latter 
is preferred, the source must be given. 
Texts free of copyright restrictions are 
desirable, since printing of some com- 
positions may later be considered. 
(Your local librarian can probably guide 
you on copyright matters.) The editors 
reserve the right to withhold cash prizes 
if no entries are deemed worthy of the 
awards by the judges. 


Deadline in Music Division: March 
20, 1937. Send entries to: Music Divi- 
sion, Scholastic Awards, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Pgh., Pa. 

IMPORTANT DON’TS 

Don’t mail with literary or art division 
entries. 

Don’t forget to mail flat. 

For entry blank, follow form of other 
divisions. 

For full details of Music 
Division, see Jan. 30, 1937, 
Scholastic. 













Any style or rhythmic 


For Complete Details of Art and Literary Division, See 


OCTOBER 3, 1936, SCHOLASTIC 
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LINOLEUM CUTTERS 





The strong. keen features of the American Indian 
are well depicted by Speedball Products for linoleum 
block printing. Scholastic Awards are on the way! 
Now is the time to really come through with a lino- 
leum print that shall be inspired by the knowl 
edge you have gained during the year Your local 
dealer has Speedball Linoleum Cutters, Speed 
ball Block Printing Inks in 9 colors, and. the new 
2nd edition of “Block Printing With Linoleum,’’ 
25e. Send for our new circular showing Speedball 
printing inks in full color. 


CAMDEN 


HUNT PEN CO. conrcesey 


SPEEDBALL PRODUCTS, HUNT ART PENS 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Read the surprising facts in Popular Mechanics. Spe- 
cial section filled every month with vital news fore- 
tells important coming developments. Contains crys- 
tal-clear information on construction and mainte- 
nance of both transmitting and receiving sets. Orig- 
inal designs by our engineers. Besides, this big 250- 
page magazine is crammed full of fascinating accounts 
and pictures (many in colors) of astounding scientific 
discoveries, new achievements inaviation, 
electricity, etc. Don’t miss this 
month's issue—a thrilling rec- 
ord of the world’s newest won- 
ders. 25¢ at 
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I WANT YOU 


Work for ‘Uncle Sam” 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
Many 1937 appointments. Social 
Security means money. Short hours. 
j Write today sure for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions and full 
particulars telling how to get them 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A2S3 Rochester, N. Y. 
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ot Boston University 56th year. 4 yrs. H. 8. required 


4-yr. degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
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LAUGHS 6) eek 


Mythical Babe Really Has Stuff 


She goes to high school. She differs 
from her sisters in that she is beautiful, 
for her features are delicate and regular 
and her figure is a perfect 36. She uses 
cosmetics, but only to accentuate her 
loveliness, and then only privately. 

Her lips are red and kissable, but she 
is faithful to the owner of the fraternity 
pin she wears. 

Her clothes are informal, always in 
good taste. She carries them with an ap- 
pealingly unconscious charm. 

She studies hard, makes good grades. 
She does not employ soft-soap with her 
men teachers, nor does she cling about 
their necks. 

She chews gum lightly. Her dancing is 
exquisite, but restrained. 

Having no affectations, she does not 
attempt to employ a “line.” Her great 
characteristic is her naturalness, her 
poise. 

She does not exist. 

—Central High Register, Omaha, Nebr. 


The one-ring circus was visiting a 
town in the hills. The folks there rec- 
ognized all the instruments of the band 
except the slide trombone. 

One old settler watched the player 
for quite some time, then, turning to his 
son, said: 

“Don’t let on that you’re watching him. 
There’s a trick to it; he ain’t really 
swallerin’ it."—5th Corps Area News. 


a 
Were Some “Gentlemen” Less 
To Be Feared in Great- 
Grandma’s Day? 


The following rules were in force at 
Mt. Holyoke College in 1837: “No young 
lady shall become a member of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary who cannot kindle a 
fire, wash potatoes, repeat the multipli- 
cation table and at least two-thirds of 
the shorter catechism. Every member of 
the school shall walk a mile a day un- 
less a freshet, earthquake, or some other 
calamity prevent. No young lady shall 
devote more than an hour a day to mis- 
cellaneous reading. No young lady is 
expected to have gentlemen acquaint- 
ances unless they are returned mission- 
aries or agents of benevolent societies.” 

—Exchange. 


Artist: That, sir, is a cow grazing. 
Visitor: Where is the grass? 
Artist: The cow has eaten it. 
Visitor: But where is the cow? 


Artist: You don’t suppose she’d be 
fool enough to stay there after she’d 
eaten all the grass, do you? 


—Exchange. 
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SCHOLASTIC 





ARDS 


Scholarships!!—Cash Prizes!!—Honors for Yourself 


and Your School!! 


For Work by High School 


Students in Arts, Crafts, Creative Writing, Music 


Scholastic Awards is just another way of saying opportunity. 
More than $10,000 in cash, merchandise and national henors is 
to be distributed among high school students this spring for prize- 
winning work in the thirteenth annual Scholastic Awards. There’s 
recognition and handy spending money awaiting almost every kind 


of creative talent (see classifications below). 


So buckle down now 


and get to work. That’s the only way to show your determination 
to find your name listed among the prize-winners when the Stu- 
dent-Achievement number of Scholastic is published May 1, 1937. 


Art Division 
Pictorial Ari 


Prizes for: pictorial work in oil, water 
color, crayon, tempera, charcoal, or 
pastel; original pencil drawings; pictorial 
work in colored inks and in black draw- 
ing inks; woodcuts, wood engravings, 
lithographs, etchings, or dry-point prints; 
prints made from Linoleum Blocks; ad- 
vertising art, including posters, car 
cards, magazine covers, mailing pieces, 
etc. 
Design 

Prizes for: decorative designs executed 
on paper or on artist’s board in tempera, 
transparent or opaque water color, wax 
or hard-pressed crayon, or any allied 
medium; designs applied to textiles, 
either painted, stenciled, stamped, dyed, 
appliqued, batiked, embroidered, or in 
any manner whatsoever applied or 
woven. 


Applied Arts and Crafts 


Prizes for: designs applied to fabrics, 
mats, wooden boxes, and other objects; 
sculpture in round or relief from chalk, 
stone, wood, plaster, bronze or other 
hard composition (fragile entries not 
acceptable); plastic wood modeling; 
ceramic creations such as - kiln-fired 
vases, tiles, book ends, lamp bases, bowls, 
plates or work in round or relief or 
other decorative or utilitarian objects 
modeled from clay; mechanical drawings 
(for projects, see October 3, 1936, Schol- 
astic, p. 23); and designs in metal work 
and jewelry. 


Rules 


Each art entry must carry an entry 
blank (for sample see October 3, 1936, 
issue). It is important that contestants 
name under classification the awards for 
which they are competing. No restric- 
tion on number of pieces that may be 
submitted. The judges reserve the right 
to withhold prizes if, in their opinion, 
the work does not merit an award. 

Deadline in Art Division: March 15, 
1937. Send entries in this division 
to: Art Committee, Scholastic Awards, 
epenber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 

Don’t mail art. entries with literary or 
Music entries. 

Don’t send drawings rolled. 

Don’t forget the entry blank. 








Literary Division 


Prizes for: poems, essays, short stories, 
literary articles, book reviews, historical 
articles, radio plays, current-event 
articles, humorous articles, and auto- 
biographical sketches. Prizes, in addi- 
tion, in the Quill and Scroll Journalism 
Awards for news stories, feature stories, 
interviews, columns, sports stories, and 
editorials. 








Rules 


Work is not eligible for the Scholastic 
Awards if it has been entered in any 
other national competition or if it has 
been published anywhere except in 
school or educational publications. The 
editors reserve the right to withhold 
prizes, if, in the opinion of the judges, 
the work does not merit an award. 


Each entry must be accompanied by 
an entry blank similar to that shown in 
the October 3, 1936 Scholastic, p. 27, only 
about twice that size. This must appear 
at the top page of manuscripts. Entrants 
must name under classification the 
Awards for which they are competing. 
Students may submit entries individ- 
ually, but the preferred practice is to 
send the best work of a class after a 
preliminary elimination by a teacher. 


Originality: All manuscripts must be 
the original work of the students who 
sign them. Each entry must bear a 
statement, signed by the student and 
countersigned by the instructor, reading, 
This is my own work.” Manuscripts 
must be typed or written legibly in ink 
on paper size 84% x 11 inches. Use one 
side of paper only and number and title 
each page. No manuscripts will be re- 
turned, so don’t send return postage. 


Deadline in literary division: March 
15, 1937. Send entries in this division to: 
Literary Committee, Scholastic Awards, 
250 E. 43d. St., New York, N. Y. 

IMPORTANT DON’TS 
Don’t mail with art or music entries. 


Don’t forget to mail manuscripts flat 
in heavy envelopes. 


Don’t forget the entry blank. 


For Complete Details of Art and Literary Division, See 


OCTOBER 3, 1936, SCHOLASTIC 


FEBRUARY 6, 1937 


Music Division 


A competition in creative music com- 
position. Three prizes of $25, $15, and 
$5 will be awarded for the best original 
scores submitted for each of the follow- 
ing: 

1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with 

original piano accompaniment. 

2. Composition for solo instrument 
(any instrument) with piano accom- 
paniment. 

3. Piano solo. 
movement. 

4. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices with piano accompani- 
ment. 

5. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices without piano accom- 
paniment. 

6. Composition for not more than five 
instruments (any instruments). 


Rules 


Length of no composition is to exceed 
70 measures including prelude and post- 
lude. All entries must be legibly writ- 
ten in ink on music manuscript paper 
approximating 9% by 12% inches. In 
classifications 1, 4, and 5, students may 
submit original lyrics (verse or words 
for the music) or they may set to music 
a published verse or poem. If the latter 
is preferred, the source must be given. 
Texts free of copyright restrictions are 
desirable, since printing of some com- 
positions may later be considered. 
(Your local librarian can probably guide 
you on copyright matters.) The editors 
reserve the right to withhold cash prizes 
if no entries are deemed worthy of the 
awards by the judges. 


Deadline in Music Division: March 
20, 1937. Send entries to: Music Divi- 
sion, Scholastic Awards, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Pgh., Pa. 

IMPORTANT DON’TS 

Don’t mail with literary or art division 
entries. 

Don’t forget to mail flat. 

For entry blank, follow form of other 
divisions. 


For full details of Music 
Division, see Jan. 30, 1937, 


Scholastic. 


Any style or rhythmic 








More students are buying Royal Portables today 
than ever before in Royal's history! Buying them, 
because, again and again, they've seen the boy or 
girl with a Royal win higher marks! 

Ask these students why they like the Royal Portable 
so much. They will all tell you that only Royal gives 
them the handsome lines they admire—and the writ- 
ing ease they must have! Touch Control*, for ex- 
ample, that sensational improvement which enables 
anyone to change the key-tension instantly, is 
exclusive with Royal. So are Finger Comfort Keys 
% Trademark for hey-rension device 











STUDENT AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
PORTABLE... 


and many other features. All were developed and 
perfected by Royal, the world's largest company 
devoted exclusively to typewriters. No wonder the 
Royal Portable is such an outstanding favorite! 


OWN A ROYAL FOR AS LITTLE AS 75¢ A WEEK 


Choose trom three models—each complete with carry- 
ing case! A small deposit—and it's yours! Pay the 
balance—as little as 75¢ to $1.25 a week, depending 
upon the model selected. See your Royal dealer— 
or use the coupon below. 


Royal Typewriter Campany, inc., Dept. S-17 
2 P venue, New York City 

( ) I would like details of the Easy-Payment Purchase Plan. ( ) Quote 
liberal tade-in allowance on my..... ecccccccccccccces LYpeWriter, 
Serial Number 





